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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

De Clifford ; or, the Constant Man. By the 
Author of ‘¢ Tremaine,” “ De \ Vere,” ae. 
4 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Colburn. 

Suppose one to have been fed for a long 

while—and a short time would seem long—on 

fricassées, souffiées, vol-au-vents, trifles, and 
suchlike bare keep-alive sustenance, and then 
to be set down to a magnificent sirloin of 
prime beef, the gravy gushing out wherever it 
was cut, and flanked by a delightful variety of 
succulent vegetables, fresh sxlad, horse-radish, 
and perhaps an excellent pudding; with what 
relish would ‘he nutritive and wholesome meal 
be enjoyed! Suppose one had drank nothing 
for a month but washy small-beer, ginger-pop, 
or the infliction of carbonic acid gas contined 
like the devil on two sticks, or the bottle- 
imp, in a phial, and called soda-water, and 
then had upon the table before him a flask of 
Moet’s premiere qualité, a decanter of topaz 
sherry, or ruby port, neither of which had seen 
the golden light for years, or a special magnum 
of pure Bordeaux, with what zest would hand 
and heart, tongue, palate, and appetite, turn to 
either grateful beverage! Even such is our 
condition with a new work by the author of 
“ Tremaine,” having (with the few exceptions 
which appear duly signalised in our page) 
supped not full of the empty nothings and 
frothy trash with which the press so won- 
dronsly teems ; for it is astonishing how such 
productions ever happen to be written, and 
more astounding how they ever happen to be 
published, as it would be a miracle if they 
ever happened to be read. Sad is the lot of 
those who must read or try to read them; 
and little does the thoughtless public know 
how much, in this way, we suffer on its ac- 
count. Sometimes half-a-dozen novels, and as 
many plays and poems, in a single week. The 
peine dure et forte is nothing to it; for one 
could endure to be press-ed to death with heavy 
weights, but to be smothered to death with 
straws and feathers is a fearful termination of 
existence, not to be tolerated with philosophical 

Stoicism or Christian patience. 

We are possibly led to these critical re- 
flections, 
De Clifford in which Mr. Ward, in one of 
his many episodes and disquisitions, treats | 


{sore with caustic, but (for we have no withers 


to be wrung by it), we cannot help adding, 
with needful medicinal skill. He has exposed 
the disease, and applied his remedy to its 
actual injuries on the body politic: he has not 
hurt, or endeavoured to hurt, the sound parts, 
by way of counter-irritation, in order to heal 
the festering and rotten members. On the 
contrary, he distinguishes the just and candid 
in criticism from the interested and partial, 
the scholarly and refined from the self-sufficient 
and vulgar, the eligible in talents and acquire- 
ments from the charlatan puffer and sordid 
trader ; and so clearly and distinctly, that no 
quarterly, monthly, weekly, or daily writer 
for the press, mens conscia recti, can have cause 
to apply the censure, and say,— 
«« It comes so pat to all the tribe 
1 am sure it was levell’d at me.” 

We trust we shall not be thought to attach 
too much consequence to this point, but it is 
seldom fairly argued, the present authority is 
of high standing, and there is a possibility of 
its being, either wilfully or otherwise, mistaken 
and misrepresented; and we have, therefore, 
with the natural interest we take in it, felt 


> — 
ourselves called upon not to pass it over in| 


silence, or without direct allusion. 
The youthful hero, De Clifford, is initiated 


into London life, and its various grades and | 


manners, from ministers and peers to humbler 


stations, if not humbler persons, by Mr. Gran- | 
ville, a man of education, mind, and accom- | 


plishments; and, among others, he is intro- 


duced to some characters connected with the | 


periodical literature, or want of literature, of} 
the day, for whose qualities he is somewhat | 
prepared by the remark of another friend and | 
keen observer, Mr. Manners, who tells him.— 

*©¢T lived often with authors, and, 
was worse, critics, and dabbled a little among 
both.” ‘ And what did you chiefly observe ?” 


‘ That both were of the genus irritabile ; the | 


critics, perhaps, the worst of the two. Horace 


would certainly have mentioned them with! 


becoming sharpness, had there been reviewers 
and a periodical press in his time at Rome.’ ” 
But we come to Granville’s more extended 


the directors of public taste, who, 
* On the strength of a considerable portion 


what | 


is a cormorant for praise from his miserable 
hacks, whom he governs with a rod of iron; 
and, what is more, he makes money by selling 
his praises to the weak and vain— the would- 
be authors and orators. If among these there 
are some above purchasing his puffs, he is able 
sometimes to force them to buy off his abuse, 
which they are fools enough not to see rather 
does them good than harm.” 

We believe there are few, if any, such to be 
found, except among the lowest hacks of the 
printing-office ; and certainly not one so very 
bad who assumes the rank of gentleman, and 
is at all received into that sphere. The author, 
however, proceeds :— 

** He is a great tuft-hunter, as well as a great 
feeder. A turtle would entice him any where, 
and for a plate of it he would even sell a com 
mendation of the worst book that ever was 
written. But turtle from a lord, and that lord 
a minister, will elevate him to the third 
heaven ; for it is certain that his good things, 
if he have any, depend upon the good things 
on the table, and the flow of his wit upon the 
flow of the claret. In short, in these respects, 
|he is an illustration of the description which 
Johnson gives of a third or fourth-rate critic, 
who finds he can boil his weekly pot better by 
| abuse than by praise.’ Granville added, more- 
over, that Paragraph was a most despotic 
jmonarch in his way, and a bully among all 
minor publishers and authors. ‘In short,’ 
said he, ‘it is not easy to sav whether vanity, 
avarice, or impudence, are uppermost in his 
character.’ ” 

After some further developement of this 
rude and impudent bully, the narration con- 

tinues :— 

| When we broke up, I said to Granville, 
who took me home, ‘How I envy you men 
of the town your opportunities for knowledge ! 
Here, in my innocence, [ have been for years 
thinking a newspaper critic a sort of a literary 
god, or at least a sage and profound judge, 
whom all the world are bound to reverence. 
Can this be a specimen of them ?’ ‘ Certainly 
not,’ said Granville; ‘for you see he is of au 
| inferior class, who make up in impudence what 





in the first instance, by a part of|expositions ; and here is his portrait of one of| they want in sense, and he shewed himself off 


| accordingly, as an ass in fine trappings. There 
jare, luckily, many totally opposite to him— 


somewhat roughly on the periodical literary (7 ) of verjuice in his composition, and impenetra- | | real scholars, and real gentlemen, whom it is 


press, and the class of writers who sit in judg- ble impudence in scattering it, whether in print | both pleasure and advantage to know, 


and 


ment upon the publications of the times, and | or conversation, had became a first-rate charac- | whose manners are far different from those of 


let fly their opinions upon their merits or de-! 
merits. The picture is severe; but, coming} 
from a gentleman of such wide and careful , 
observation of the world, demands the world’s 

Serious attention, and in particular the con-| 
sideration of those who have undertaken the! 
duty and responsibility of instructing the rest 
of the community in matters of snch import- | 
ance. For with all its imperfections and draw- | 
backs, the engine they work is still of mighty | 
power ; 
could be rendered to society would be to inform 
it so that it might accurately distinguish be- | 
tween the true and the false, the honest and | 
dishonest, the competent and incompetent, the | 
enlightened and the illiberal, in this respect. | 


Mr. Ward, as we have said, has touched the | poetical, political, historical, and ethical. 


and the most essential service which |he is not to be named. 


ter in the walk he had chosen. 
was eminent for a natural slang, which passed, 
with vulgar people, for wit, and with the weak 
‘and timid for overpowering ability. ‘* Yet I 
|have long,’ said Granville, who gave me this 
account, * taken measure of his understanding 
and acquirements, and even as what he pre- 
tends to be, a critic, have found him below 
mediocrity; but as a man who has either the 
mind, manners, or literature of a gentleman, 
For the fellow has not 
a feeling of liberality in his whole carcass ; not 
a sentiment of poetry, a spark of imagination, 
or the commonest knowledge of history, still 
less of the nature of man. Yet, having bought 
a press, he sets up for a critic of all work,— 


He 


Mr. Paragraph | 


this slimy caterpillar, who bedaubs every thing 
he crawls over. There are, however, too many 
like him in the lower classes of the press, and 
to study the character of one of these critics of 
what we call the shop, would give you both 
amusement and useful knowledge.’ ‘I have 
heard something of it from Mr. Manners, and 
have been shocked with it,’ returned I. ‘I 
should be glad, however, to be instructed in 
what seems such a mystery.’ ” 

It would lead us too wide and wild-goose a 
chase to follow out the entire exhibition of this 
‘* mystery ;’? and we must’ be satisfied with 
selecting a few of its traits. The owner of a 
popular journal writes to an applicant for 
employment :— 

“Mr. W——'s eulogy of you is strong, and I 
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have no doubt you deserve all he has said of 
your temper, learning, candour, fairness, and 
impartiality ; but, to be plain with you, 
temper, impartiality, learning, and all that, 
though good in themselves, are not only 
common among young men, but are not exactly 
what we must look to, in a widely circulated 
periodical like ours. - s * I was 
petrified with the ingolence of this letter, but 
particularly with the passage which did not 
blush to say, that the qualities of temper and 
impartiality were not exactly those that suited 
acritic. ‘You see he was at least honest,’ 
said Granville. ‘Honest in avowing dis- 
honesty,’ replied I; ‘but can it be that a 
critic must, or can, discard these sacred quali- 
ties?’ ‘You are most terribly green,’ re- 
turned my friend, ‘if you suppose that many 
can not, or even that they can prosper if they 
do not.’ § Extraordinary !’ cried I. ‘ Not at 
all,’ said Granville. ‘ For as long as slander, 
or the pulling down of a party, or a great 
reputation, even at the expense, now and then, 
of a good fat lie—as long as this will ensure 
more readers than the milk-and-water virtue 
of being just, so long will this system prevail, 
and so long will this most puissant Spleenwort 
take the sale of his strictures as a proof that 
he is the sovereign power of criticism of the 
day, and then ** What ther?’ °* He will, 
like 
« Jove in his chair, 
Of the press Lord Mayor, 
With his nods, 


Men and gods 
Keep in awe,"’ 


‘You have described,’ said I, ‘a wonderful 
animal, of which I had no idea; and, from 
your account, he must have many requisites to 
complete so redoubtable a character. Great 
learning, of course?’ ‘ The appearance of it 
will do,’ answered Granville, ‘ provided it be 
disguised under a certain set of phrases, which 
have been justly called the cant of criticism, 
and are grown so mechanical that the lowest 
dabblers brandish them with dexterity; pro- 
vided also the proper self-sufficiency, and con- 
tempt for those they attack, are always pre- 
served. If once modesty and eandour are 
allowed to mingle in such a criti: as Spleen. 
wort or Paragraph, there is an end of him.’ 
* Learning, then,’ said 1, ‘according to you, 
will do little.” ‘ Not without other qualifica- 
tions, denoting, indeed, very high gifts of 
mind.’ ‘ Will you name those gifts 2° said I. 
‘Some of them,’ returned he, ‘ are even heroic. 
For, in the first place, a true critic of the 
character we are discussing (for I speak only of 
the dross, not the gold of the class)—he who 
writes for the shop, with a view to sell his 
wares—must be able to bluster, and bully, and 
call names, and yet be so thick-skinned him. 
self, as to rise superior to a sense of 
shame, or even of insult, if he meet the 
same treatment in return. This, you will 
allow, is great mental courage.’ ‘ Great indeed,’ 
said I. ‘Next, he must be able to abuse the 
person, birth, and private life of his victim, 
without caring whether what he says be true 
or false; and if its falsehood be demonstrated, 
he must hold such a liberty as defending a 
man’s self in sovereign contempt; or if he 
does not choose to be silent, he must write 
another paper, and abuse the presumptuons 
blockhead ten times more than at first. This 
you will also allow is heroic.’ ¢ You paint,’ said 
I, *a man without a heart.’ ‘ You have hit 
it exactly,’ returned Granville; ‘a trading 
critic is, and must be, without a heart. * * 
I broke out into a long jeremiad, that such 


miseries (which till now I had never witnessed) | 
could be allowed to belong to the republic of | 
letters. ‘You have miscalled it republic,’ 
said Granville ; ‘at least if a republic mean an 
assemblage of freemen; for never was such 
a set of tyrants as some of these self-installed 
usurpers; who, if indeed a republic, claim to | 
be the perpetual dictators of it.’ ‘You de-| 
scribe, however,’ said I, ‘persons of very) 
superior powers, and who, I suppose, are un- | 
rivalled for taste, and irresistible in their judg- | 
ments; acquainted with all ancient and modern | 
lore; versed in all sciences, and all arts.’ 
© The arts of humbug and the science of abuse, 
if you will,’ replied Granville, ‘but no other. 
Recollect, however, I speak but of some editors, | 
and not at all of those distinguished persons, 
both in station and knowledge, who lend cri- | 
ticism their able assistance ; themselves (many | 
of them) approved authors in prose and verse, | 
poets, historians, and divines.’” ‘ You allow, | 
then,’ suid I, ‘that there are, as there ought to 
be, judges in literature, as there are in law ??| 
‘ Undoubtedly,’ replied Granville ; ‘it is good | 
for authors themselves, as well as for literature, 
that their faults should be pointed out. But} 
as the judge in law pronounces sentence with | 
dignity, and can never be personal without | 
lowering his character, so the judge of authors | 
can never call names without forfeiting his | 
judicial function. He then becomes a mere) 
thrower of dirt, and liable, as well as deserving, | 
to be pelted in return.” | 





And now we have done with this subject, } 
j; upon which we shall offer only one remark— | 
{since quackery flourishes in every profession 
and trade, we would respectfully ask Mr. 
| Ward why he should fancy that it would be 
largely practised and largely succeed in the 
profession of criticism, and the trade of selling 
periodical publications ?! They are, we fear, 
among the last and most forlorn hopes of an 
exception to the general rule. 

De Clifford, altogether, is a sterling work— 
a work not to be perused and dismissed in a 
breath, but to be read and studied again and 
again. It is not for the story, which has 
nothing extraordinary, except the extraordinary 
good fortune of its hero; but for the fine 
delineation of the movement of the human 
heart, as the circulation of the blood is 
shewn to us in minute vessels by the micro- 
scope; for the striking descriptions of emi- 
nent political and distinguished persons towards 
and since the close of last century; for the 
great knowledge of life, and men, and things, 
displayed in every part; for just reflections 
on events which belong to all periods; for 
vigorous opinions on celebrated authors and 
the tendency of their writings; and, above all, 
for an elevated, manly, and moral tone, calcu- 
lated to discourage vice and inspire virtue in 
every walk and relation of life. The gentle- 
man of education, of high breeding, who has 
mixed with the best society, but not been un- 
observant of its lower divisions, and whose 
talent has rather been improved than deterior- 
ated by the incumbency of seventy-five birth- 
days (see Introduction), is evident throughout 
these four volumes, which will long continue 
to be an ornament to the polite literature of 
our time. 

Yet we hardly know how to let our readers 
taste the gratification of which we have so 
copiously partaken in their perusal. The object 
aimed at and achieved is thus stated :— 

** The work has at least innocently, if not 
usefully, filled a great deal of leisure, and adds 
one more Picture of Human Life to those which 








} of the didactic character. 








(with whatever success) I have already pre- 


sumed to offer to the world. One, however, 
seemed to be still wanting to the series, and 
that was the impressions made by men and 
manners on a very young and unsophisticated 
mind, just starting into life, beginning even 
from his boyish days; and this, the total inex- 
perience of the hero, and the very varied know. 
ledge of those whom I may call his tutors, gave 
me, I thonght, a good opportunity to accom. 
plish. For the better promotion of my object, 


it was necessary that the view taken should not 
be the mere bird’s-eye view of a man surveying 
the world at his ease from a comfortable re. 
treat, but that he should be himself an actor, 
encountering and overcoming difficulties, and 
whatever 
ps 


earning by exertion and _ reflection 
knowledge he might acquire. ” 

** My chief object, however, being a view of 
motives to action, as well as the more tender 
motions of the heart, Iam aware that there are 
in the book, as I think there ought to be, many 
didactic digressions and episodes. For these | 
shall not offer the least apology to any body 
who chooses to quarrel with them. AI may 


| not have the same taste; but for myself, I see 


not how a novel which has for its object some. 
thing more than the mere pictures of a magic. 
lantern, and aims at a knowledge of the springs 
of human nature, as well as amusement, can 
possibly realise that object without partaking 
Those who differ 
from me are welcome to their opinion. I pur- 
sue mine till I have met with better reasons 
than I have hitherto heard, against the min- 
gling of didactic digression witn amusing nar- 
rative. The discussions, indeed, here pre. 
sented are, from the inexperience of the youth- 
ful De Clifford, absolutely called for as a part 
of his first initiation into life. I only wish 
that I were as sure of the merit of their execu. 
tion as I am of the propriety of their introdue- 
tion.” 

In Mr. Ward’s portraiture there is no over- 
straining, but all is natural, and even the slight- 
ness of some of the sketches seems to impart 
force to them. Thus, when yet a boy, he de- 
scribes Sir Henry Goff :— 

“Sir Harry (who derived his fortune and 
descent only from a rich clothier), in his secret 
mind, could not help shewing us much consi- 
deration on account of our blood. The. truth 
is, that Sir Harry and his wife and family, 
though very independent as to money, were 
not at all so as to their position in life. With 
many sterling qualities, they spoiled all by quit- 
ting what they were (plain country folks) to be 
what they were not—denizens of fashion. In 
this they lavished more money than taste. Sir 
Harry’s common sense was rendered ineflicient 
by a factitious fondness for the arts, and what 
he called literature, of neither of which he knew 
much; and his wife and daughters thought 
fashion consisted in being always over-dressed, 
and talking what they called French. All this 
dazzled their country neighbours, whatever it 
might do the people they copied; and as in 
other respects they had a sort of general fami- 
liarity of manner, they were not without consi- 
deration in the country, and were even popular. 
For my own part, I at first thought them demi- 
gods, preferring their manners and appearance, 
at least, to all others about me; and I especially 
had a high opinion of their learning, on the 
strength of a considerable library which Sir 
Harry had collected, though no scholar, and 
from the young ladies often talking a language 
I did not understand.” 

He is educated at Sedbergh, in Yorkshire, 
and says of his school :—— 

“Both the scholastic knowledge and the real 
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manliness of my Cumberland and Yorkshire| them.’ * ‘I have 
brethren, in every thing that required it, were} heard,’ continued Fothergill, ‘upon authority, 
at least equal to any hero of Westminster or}that he (Sheridan) was in the enjoyment of 
Eton; though as to early knowledge of the! the proud consciousness of having surmounted 
world, if that mean dress and dandyism, getting | the disadvantages of birth and station, and 
drunk, or other precocious energies, they may | placed himself on a level with the highest and 
in this, but no other sense, be inferior to those; noblest of the land. This footing in the so- 
boys who would be men before their time. The | ciety of the great, he could only have attained 
intrepidity and assurance, indeed, of modern! by parliamentary eminence. As a mere writer, 
manners may be sooner acquired; but even! with all his genius, he never would have been 
that depends so much upon nature, that the thus admitted, ad eundem, among them. Their 
difference is trifling ; and, as to expense, I have stiffness, coldness, and what I may call in- 
seen aS many, perhaps I might say more, un-|veterate obstinacy, in this respect (I speak, 
licked (certainly more untaught) cubs come out! however, only of the English great), bafile all 
of the hands of private tutors, who received | conjecture to comprehend it upon the principles 
three hundred a-year a piece for them, than I}of common sense. For if, now and then, 
ever remember in the romantic and hardy re-!a little spark of feeling, prompted by some- 
gions of Sedbergh.” jthing like classic taste remaining still from 
Near the end of the first volume the author | former youthful impressions, does arise towards 
speaks thus of the connexions or intricacies be- 2 real genius, who, perhaps, delights the world, 
tween persons of high rank, blood, and fashion, | it is all instantly repressed and smothered by 
and millionaires, or men of genius ‘the drowsy inactivity of our aristocratic pre- 
* And yet, as well as in marriages, how often judices, which, from either the obtuseness or 
have we seen the closest alliance between the | jealousy of their possessors, nothing can shake 
most unequal conditions —brilliant genius and| off. I remember one of these dull dignities at 
high literary fame balancing all the advantages | Lord Castleton’s,—talking to him of a writer 
of the proudest station over humble birth aud! whom Lord Castleton patronised, and who had 
original mediocrity of pursuits! “What an ex-|charmed all the literary world, — observing, 
ample of this do we find in the high friendships; with most pompous condecension, that there 
formed by Pope with the greatest of both sexes!! was no person he so much wished to know. 
What a proof of it in the * Matt’ and ‘ Henry’ * Very well,’ said Lord Castleton, ‘ nothing 
of Prior and Bolingbroke! but, above all, in) more easy, for he will think himself hououred 
the rise to the very pinnacle of glory in society | by your acquaintance, and I will be glad to in- 
of an unequalled meteor, now coursing through |troduce him to your lordship’ The peer 
the heavens, though only a player’s son!’ ¢ You | gave a cold bow, whether of acceptance or eva- 
mean Sheridan,’ returned Fothergill, smiling ;!sion might be doubtful, but he never returned 
‘and I see you have well, and no more than to the subject, or mentioned the poet again. 
rightly, examined the chances of learning and|* What is remarkable,’ added Fothergill, ¢ the 
genius to rank themselves with men of fashion, geutleman whom he so much wished more 
statesmen, and even princes. Keep them be- than any one to know, had been perfectly well 
fore you by all means; but do not let the few|known to him at college, but was passed by 
examples there are of this kind dazzle you;/ afterwards in the world. Say what we will, 
neither overrate the examples themselves, which, | therefore, for the sake of appearing Mecwnases, 
upon closer investigation, may not prove all by him who has not been born among the 
they appear to be; for how soon was * Matt’ great, equality of intercourse can only be 
abandoned by ‘Henry’ when their common achieved by politics. In that arena which they 
party was ruined, and the inferior (Matt) was look upon as their own, the legislature of the 
no longer necessary! Instead of lamenting his |land, let a man of genius, like Sheridan, but 
death, or even commonly respecting his me- assert his supremacy, at once all these barriers 
mory, ‘Henry’ quizzed ‘Matt’ for his bad | of reserve and pride give way, and he takes, by 
epitaph upon himself. As to Pope, he had | storm, a station by their side, which a Shak- 
made himself too independent of the great, in|spere or a Newton would but have enjoyed by 
point of fortune, for the inequalities in that re-|courtesy. It is only after death, when their 
spect to be felt, or even almost to exist ; so that | fame is consecrated by posterity, and the puny, 
his superiority in fame had no drawback. Be-|temporary self-consequence of their higher 
sides, neither Pope nor Prior was married.’ |contemporaries is forgotten, that the palm of 
‘Can that make any difference?’ ‘ More, per-|genius, learning, and philosophy, becomes 
haps, than you are aware of ; for a wife brings equal, and often superior, to that adventitious 
these inequalities sooner to the test than any! one of birth and fortune, or even of military 
other touchstone. A duke, or the most dandy | or political celebrity. Who does not love the 
member of White’s, may not be above—nay. | names of Virgil and Horace more than those of 
may feel a sort of complacency in walking arm-|their patrons, Mecenas, or even Augustus, 
in-arm with some very brilliant genius of the | though master of the world ?” 
age, although of commonplace connexions; his! In the second volume we have a charming 
privilege of exclusion may even stand the awk-| pedestrian trip from Oxford along the Thames, 
wardness of being visited by him in his box at!and some curious parties and adventures are 
the opera. But if the genius have a wife, how | encountered on the occasion. Mr. Manners, 
will it fare with her? Will the duke or the} whom we have already mentioned, is a recluse 
dandy submit to shew the same attentions to a/* full of wise saws” and fine intelligence. We 
lady whom nobody knows ? or, if they do occa-| can only quote, however, one, and a sliort one, 
sionally (to serve a turn), will their own wives | of his many remarks :— 
or daughters, because they bear with, nay, per-|  “** Much (he says in’ a stroll about his 
haps, condescend to be civil to, the lion at their | grounds), much as I love, admire, and delight 
husband's dinner-table, be equally prompt to}in flowers, if I had but one, I should prefer 
receive the lioness in their own drawing-rooms ? | the kitchen-garden.’ ‘ What ! lose the elegance 
Assure yourself this is far overstepping the | of flowers ?? ‘ Yes, rather than the benefit of 
rights of ‘men of learning and genius,’ who,|herbs. For again I say, man thinks of what is 
as far as their intimacies are concerned, are] necessary before what is ornamental; he was 
supposed to be always in a state of celi-|a cook before he was a gentleman ; and I re- 
bacy, and to haye no females belonging to|gard scentless flowers, at least, with all their 





} 


| 


painted charms, and even those that emit the 
sweetest perfumes, when I think how epheme- 
ral they are, as I have regarded many of their 
pretty and perfumed sisters in the world, as 
beautiful and as ephemeral as they. How 
many of these look fair, and bloom for a time, 
but are only attractive to the eye, and for the 
moment, and are wholly without power to 
charm the mind or fix the heart! Such are by 
far too many of those beautiful tulips of flesh 
and blood (all show, but no fragrance), who 
throng our drawing-rooms, radiant in colours, 
brim-full of accomplishments (made so by what 
is called female education), but totally devoid 
of powers of companionship, or capacity to per- 
form the higher duties of the sex.’ ‘Surely,’ 
said I, ‘this is not the character of woman 2?” 
‘Certainly not of all women,’ replied he, ‘ but 
as certainly of the greater part of those who 
revel in the reckless whirl of a London season. 
These know not one sober thought or generous 
emotion, at least during that time; all is a 
thankless waste of spirits and mind on glitter- 
ing nothings, and they return to the country so 
shattered, both in body and soul, that even 
there, before they can recover, a second mad- 
ness bursts out by the renewal of the season, 
and a second access of the distemper plunges 
them deeper and deeper, till their case is in- 
curable.” ‘I could hardly suppose this,’ said 
I, ‘for I never was in London, and I cannot 
divine the cause of what seems so preposterous,” 
‘It is the effect,’ rejoined he, ‘ of what appears 
innocent at first, under the milder term of 
dissipation ; which, however, grows upon and 
corrupts the heart, till its good feelings are 
extinguished ; and though what is called crime 
may not be committed, every thing like virtue 
is stifled ; the poor abandoned, fortune wasted, 
and all but self forgotten.’ ” 

It will be seen that we have sedulously 
avoided meddling with Mr. Ward’s story—the 
loves of De Clifford and Bertha—the fate of 
the boyish and college friendships of the former 
—his affairs as private secretary to a cabinet 
minister—his advisers, associates, and the in- 
teresting topics they discuss—his adventures 
with rivals, and their several personal sequels— 
and, in short, with any of those portions which 
are more peculiarly destined to entertain the 
readers of fiction. We have rather been at- 
tracted by episodiacal matters, which affect 
literary pursuits, and, in conclusion, we close 
with one other specimen of the same kind, de- 
scriptive of a * Bookseller’s Hack ”’:— 

** In the back shop of a very eminent man, 
who by skill and capital had achieved what 
they always will in this great country, and 
who, in a worldly view, might fairly enough 
felicitate himself on his superiority to those who 
were in his pay. But not the less did it shock 
me when applied, as it was, to a gentleman of 
first-rate education, who had spent his all in 
qualifying himself for a learned profession, in 
which, not from want of proficiency, but the 
accidents which attend all professions, he had 
failed. But thus it is in the lottery of the 
world. One man shall be taken from flogging 
the derriére of a noble or plebeian schoolboy 
one day, and placed in the House of Lords the 
next; while another, with equal, perhaps 
superior learning, shall drag on a wearied 
existence, ‘ passing rich on forty pounds a-year.’ 
So here, a gentleman who from his attainments 
and industry was qualified, if fortune had so 
pleased, to be a lord-chancellor, was reduced 
(because fortune did not so please) to submit 
to be called a bookseller’s hack. What can 
the admirer of learning and genius do, when 





he thinks of the plate of victuals sent from 
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Cave’s table to Johnson, impransus (as he 
signed himself)—what but weep? Oh! believe 
me, I have been more than once ready to do so 
when I have seen a starveling author alongside 
of a fat bookseller, and compared their re- 
spective intellects with their respective per- 
sons.’ * Your account,’ said I, ‘ of these child- 
ren of the Muses makes one not in love with 
them. And yet I have sometimes thought 
there must be that in the creative fancy of an 
author, to say nothing of his pleasure if he 
succeeds, that must make the occupation very 
agreeable.’ ‘ Agreed, provided you make it a 
recreation, not a business; provided you vo- 
luntarily follow it as a mental exercise, not be 
forced to it to pay a milkscore. The wanderer 
of Parnassus ought, as you have hinted, to be| 
as free as the denizen of the forest. He should | 
roam at large,-or lay his careless limbs under 
whatever tree he likes. Compel him to be al- 
ways climbing, or drive him into the path in 
which he is to tread, his pleasure and his 
powers are gone. In plainer language, the 
man whose food is forced upon him, nauseates 
and rejects it, whatever its flavour. No;/| 
court the Muse, but seek not to marry her ; | 
or it may fare with you as it has with many | 
a married couple :—‘ When poverty comes in | 
at the door, love flies out of the window.’’” 











France since 1830. By Thomas Raikes, Esq., | 
author of “A Visit to St. Petersburg.” | 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1841. T. and W. 
Boone. 

Lone resident abroad, and observant of men| 

and things, Mr. Raikes relates his ‘‘ experi- 

ences” in an agreeable manner ; stating many 
new particulars in connexion with public 
events, and detailing a number of more private 
affairs of sufficient piquancy to interest the 
general reader. In his introduction, for ex- 
ample, he gives us a clever sketch of the ex- 

French minister, M. Thiers, whom he describes 

as extremely hostile to England, and thus 

finishes his picture: — 

““T am the more anxious to personify M. 
Thiers in this short sketch of the past, because 
it is become notorious that ali the late fatal 
discussions, and particularly the unjust hatred 
excited here against the English name, have | 
solely originated in M. Thiers—M. Thiers—and | 
nothing but M. Thiers. Politically speaking, | 
and only politically, every Englishman has an | 
undoubted right to detest the name of M.) 
Thiers. It is he who has used his baneful in- 
fluence over the public press in France, to re- | 
vive from their nearly extinguished embers | 
all those national animosities and prejudices, | 
which forty years ago disgraced and separated 
these two great and powerful countries. But} 
in private life every one will concur in saying, | 
that the talents and instruction of M. Thiers | 
not only render him an ornament of society as | 
au orator, a scholar, and an historian, but! 
might also have qualified him for the post of | 
minister, if experience had not fatally proved 
that he was completely unfitted for the task. 
Of him it may be said, as of a certain 
Roman :— 





‘Omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset.’” 


The nature of the work itself is indicated by 
the writer so justly, as to spare us the trouble 
of description. He says, 

‘* Without any pretensions to the research 
or talents of an historian, it is simply presumed 
that a collection of anecdotes not generally 
known in England, and originally preserved in 
the shape of a journal, may produce some 


In the relation of these events, truth has been 
invariably consulted ; and though some politi- 
cal reflections may occasionally intrude, the 
chief object has been to describe the moral 
effects which this revolution has produced on 
the social system in France, rather than on the 
political, with which the generality of readers 
must be acquainted.” 

In order to afford a taste of the manner in 
which this task has been executed, we shall 
copy some of the traits characteristic of the 
three glorious days of July, which are. new to 
us, and of which the history is very striking, 
and leave all the other matters, discussed and 
illustrated in a similar way, to the readers 
who, either from liking the subject, appre- 
ciating the talents of the author, or being in- 
duced by our examples, undertake the pleasant 
office of perusing the whole of Mr. Raikes’ in- 
teresting volumes. 

* At half-past eleven the mob, having con- 
vinced themselves that the Louvre was not 
defended, broke down the iron railing, and at 
once forced an entry by the great gate facing 
St. Germain lAuxerrois. The trifling rem- 
nant of the Swiss post retired by the wood- 
stacks on the side of the Place du Carrousel ;— 
all the outer gates of the Musée were open. 
The people entered at once into the hall, named 
Des Grands Hommes, to the left on the ground- 
floor, where the works of sculpture executed by 
living artists are generally exhibited. Here 
had been just established an hospital for the 
Swiss troops, and two rows of wounded men 
were laid on the marble floor, which still 
bears the stains of their blood. Some of these 
unfortunate men were immediately massacred 
by their relentless invaders. At one end of 
this hall is a great staircase, at the top of which 
are various doors leading to the galleries of 
the Musée. These were all locked ; the people 
fired muskets and pistols through the key- 
holes, which shattered the wards, and they 
were then easily forced open. A concourse 
of men, well supplied with every description 
of fire-arms, advanced, like a band of rifle. 
men, cautiously down the gallery of Charles 
X., which is stored with Egyptian curiosities, 
searching, as they pretended, in every corner 
for the Swiss. M. de Cailleux announced 
himself to them as chief of the establishment, 
and presenting one of his written notices, 
besought them to respect the national pro- 
perty: the keepers then affixed tickets to 
that effect in various parts of the Musée. 
Notwithstanding this precaution, the picture 
of the Coronation was pierced with forty-four 
bullets ; several shots were fired at the portrait 
of Charles X. and the bust of Louis XVIII. 
A large cabinet containing jewels and objects 
of value was broken open, and the chief con- 
tents stolen. The first who gave the signal 
for pillage seized a cup of agate, which he held 
up in the air, as an invitation to others to fol- 
low his example. M. de Cailleux rushed upon 
a man who was in the act of concealing some 


valuable objects in his bosom, and said to him, | 


‘Stealing is forbidden here.” ‘I am come for 
no other purpose,’ replied the other, with the 


franes, were never heard of again, and were 
irrecoverably lost. “ * * The chapel 
was not treated with much religious respect, 
but did not sustain any serious injury. A man 
with a drawn sabre kept watch before the altar, 
and when the cover of the communion-table 
was displaced by the throng, he carefully put it 
in order. The great organ was under repair, 
and taken to pieces; the mob seized the pipes, 
and converted them into flutes for their amuse. 
ment. ‘The Salle du Tréne presented a very 
different aspect, the corpse of a young man, 
about thirty years old, had been placed on the 
throne, as it were on a state bed; his counte- 
nance was fine, and the whole scene had a 
theatrical effect, which contrasted with the 
grim features of the surrounding populace. He 
was one of the first who entered into the Court 
of the Tuilleries, and the standers-by seemed 
to gaze upon him with admiration. The bed- 
chamber of the king was thronged with water. 
carriers, who rolled themselves about, in fits of 
laughter, on the mattresses of the bed. The 
garden gates were shut at the usual hour ; there 
was even a contest between those who shut 
them and one of the combatants, who insisted 
on admittance in opposition to the order, but 
he could not gain his point. The palace was 
occupied during the night by above three hun- 
dred persons. ' * The people 
did not come to the Museum in the search of 
books; they avoided the library, and the pis- 
tols were preserved. The other hiding-place 
was discovered, and among the precious articles 
stolen were the following :—The matchlock of 
Charles IX., inlaid with mother of pear], bear- 
ing the following inscription : 
* Pour maintenir la foy soi bel et fidéle, 
Et aux ennemis du Roy sois rebelle et cruel.’ 

This matchlock is supposed to be that which 
Charles IX. used to fire on his subjects from 
the windows of the Louvre, on the daf of St. 
Barthelemy. Curious retribution ! it was now, 
perhaps, directed against the windows of the 
Louvre on the days of July. 2. The powder. 
horn of the same monarch, made of ivory, 
beautifully carved with his portrait, a wreath 
forming the word ‘ Fidelis,’ and the image of 
the resurrection of our Saviour, with this in- 
scription, ‘ Hac spe patent cali.’ This religious 
powder-horn was in process of time restored by 
a curate, who was probably intrusted with that 
commission by the purloiner under some scruple 
of conscience. 3. The matchlock of Cardinal 
Richelieu, with his arms engraved. It was re- 
turned blackened with powder, and had been 
frequently used, though more likely to injure 
the bearer than his opponents. 4. All the 
Gothic armour was either carried off or thrown 
about. One man was anxious to get the 
lance of Francis I., who was mounted on his 
horse in the middle of the gallery, both armed 
cap-d-pied. The director, apprehensive that 
in pulling at the lance he would knock down 
and damage the figures, caused it to be given 
to him. It has never been recovered. The 
armour of the Maid of Orleans was pulled 
| to pieces and damaged. A common workman 


| carried off the helmet of Godfrey de Bouillon, 





4 


utmost coolness. A third carried away with| whose armour was the most magnificent in 
him three gold vases, saying that he took them | all the Museum; he placed it on his head, 
as a souvenir. A cup of onyx, valued at 50,000 | and strutted about in the street, to the great 





amusement, if not information, to the reader. 





francs, also disappeared. ‘The amount of what 


/amusement of his companions: M. de Car- 


was stolen from the Egyptian collection may, | pegna caught a glimpse of him from the win- 


at a moderate computation, be reckoned at 
15,188 francs; but that which was taken from 
the Musée of Charles X. amounted to at least 
147,340 francs. Some trifling articles were 
afterwards traced and recovered; but those of 
most value, particularly the cup of 50,000 


dow, and cried out, ‘Stop him, stop him, 
that is the helmet of Godfrey de Bouillon! 
and the precious relic was immediately brought 
back. At length the middle age seemed to have 
revived amidst the barricades of July. Every 
thing was carried away, helms, vizors, cuishes, 
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lances, partisans, shields, became the spoil of 
the invaders. It was, indeed, a curious spec- 
tacle to see this medley of masons, tailors, 
bakers, cobblers, and water-carriers, decked out 
in these chivalrous trophies of the old feudal 
times; they looked like stragglers from a ballet 
at the Opera House—like any thing, in short, 
but real life. What then would those noble 
and valiant knights of the Crusades have said, 
could they have risen from their tombs and 
seen those arms, which they in former ages had 
borne with haughty mien on the fields of Pales- 
tine, now dragged through the kennel, or 
grasped by the hands of serfs and villains to 
overthrow the monarchy of Hugues Capet ? 
The director perceived a man who had seized 
a standard, which had belonged to the body- 
guard of Louis XIV.; it was made of white 
damask silk, richly embroidered, with a deep 





gold fringe. * What are you doing with that ?’ 


Jesuits ; the larger proportion rushed up into 
the apartments of every story, and carried on 
the work of pillage and destruction. Some dis- 
guised themselves in the robes of the clergy, 
put on their square caps, and then discharged 
their guns, loaded with powder, out of the 
windows, to make those out of doors believe 
that the prebendaries were firing on the people. 
Very probable, indeed, was it, that those sixteen 
ecclesiastics, of whom twelve were eighty or 
ninety years old, sickly and infirm, should have 
put on their sacardotal habits to wage war with 
two thousand madmen and ruflians! Never- 
theless the imposture gained credit, and in- 
creased the general irritation. The altar of 
the chapel was thrown down and demolished. 
The sacred plate, which was the property of 
the city of Paris, was taken out of its 
iron chest, and became the spvil of the 
robbers. 7 , . ” Amongst 


said he; ‘it is not a weapon.’ As there was | other precious objects, which were preserved in 
nothing to distinguish the director, who was | the residence of the archbishop, was a crucifix 
in a simple undress, the man mistaking him | of ivory, inimitably carved, which Louis XIV. 
for one of his party, replied, with a wink, | had presented to Madame de la Valliere on the 
* Don’t you think it would sell for something ?’) day of her taking the vows; it had been dis- 
Several women had forced their way into the} covered in 1791 in the Convent of the Car- 


Museum with the people, and one of them| melites at the time of the suppression of the} 


having laid her hands upon three halberds, M.| monasteries; and in 1809 Buonaparte had 
de Carpegna enjoined her to take only one, and | selected it out of the Garde Meuble to decorate 
leave the rest for the others. ‘ Don’t be un-| the bedchamber of the pope, for whose recep- 
easy, sir,’ said she,‘ I shall take care to dis. | tion he had so sumptuously furnished this very 
tribute them.” Some days afterwards it was) palace. During the late disorders this valuable 
reported to the director, that some halberds| relic was roughly handled, two severe blows had 
belonging to the Museum were deposited in | been inflicted on the image by a sharp instru- 
one of those receptacles of vice which are! ment, in which state it was brought to the 
always open to the public, and have little need | Hotel Dien by two of the common people, who 
of weapons of defence; he sent thither one of| had been foremost among the plunderers, and 


his emissaries who easily recovered them. The} 
Amazon had not been true to her word, she had 
carried them all to herown home. * * *} 
On Wednesday the 28th, about noon, a band | 
of men, in a high state of exasperation, ap- | 
peared before the great gate of the archbishop’s | 
palace, demanding admittance with loud cries, | 
that they might seize the person of that prelate, 
and suspend him to the tricoloured flag, which | 
had just been hoisted on the north tower of 
Notre Dame. £ Monseigneur is not here,’ | 
said the Swiss; ‘I give you the most solemn | 
assurance of it.’ * Never mind, we are deter- , 
mined to enter ; we shall find some culottins of | 
his followers, and they shall pay for him.’ 
‘There is not a single ecclesiastic in the pa-| 
lace,’ Though not satisfied with these words, | 
they retired, with the declaration that they | 
would return on the following day. True, 
enough on the 29th, between eight and nine in| 
the morning, the gates were besieged by a mob | 
much more numerous, declaring that they came 
to seek for 4000 muskets, and some Jesuits, | 
who were concealed in the cellars. In vain the, 


who, on laying it down, fell on their knees, and 
embraced it, saying, ‘ Mon Dieu, je vous aime.’ 
The silver statue of the Virgin which Charles 
X. had presented to Notre Dame was thrown 
out of the window on the pavement, and the 
pedestal broken. Upwards of thirty - three 
mares of silver, composing the ornaments of 
this statue, were stolen, as well as the feet and 
the burnished base of the pedestal. ‘The indi- 
viduals who brought the statue in this muti- 
lated condition to the Hotel Dien, said on their 
entrance, ‘ J'enex, voila notre bonne mére que 
nous vous apportons.’”’ 

Such were among the beauties of a glo- 
rious revolution, and such the piety of some 
of the assassins and robbers whom it let loose 
on society! The following anecdote near the 
close of the reigning dynasty ought not to be 
passed over :— 

*¢ When the troops under Marshal Marmont 
retreated on St. Cloud, they arrived in a state 
of physical exhaustion ; no provisions had been 
distributed to them during the last twenty-four 
hours: all the bread in the bakers’ shops 


Swiss affirmed that there were neither muskets | therefore was put in requisition for their use ; 


nor Jesuits; he was forced to give them ad-| the royal kitchens contributed every thing that | 


mittance, and above a hundred ruffians forced | could be spared from their larders, and it was 
their way into the court. They burst open|a singular sight to see the passages of the 
the door of a cellar, which contained the sacra- | chateau thronged with footmen, carrying loaves 
mental wine ; then that of the secretary’s office, | of bread, made dishes, and other meats, to the 
under the pretence of looking for arms. They! bivouac in the park. The table of M. de 
knocked to pieces with hammers the bureaus | Damas had just been served; as governor of 
and cash-box of the secretary, stole all the} the Duc de Bordeaux, he was honoured with 


money and funds of the diocese, and committed | 
every species of rapine and disorder. This 
band was soon reinforced by others, and the 
archiepiscopal palace was at once invaded by 
two thousand persons, ont of whom above two 
hundred were women. Some were armed with 
guns and sabres; others carried axes, pincers, 
crows, and little monseigneurs (instruments 
used in housebreaking). One party went down 
into the cellars to hunt for the muskets and 





the presence of the young prince, who invited 
several of the wearied officers to partake of the 
repast. Some one accidentally mentioned that 
a company of grenadiers, halted near the 
Orangery, had absolutely nothing to eat. M. 
de Damas ordered a number of the dishes and 
some bottles of wine to be taken from the 
table, and applied to their use. The Due de 
Bordeaux, eager to join in the contributions, 
with his own hands lifted up several silver 





dishes over his head, to the servants, that they 
might convey them to the soldiers. The 
liberality was carried to such a pitch that in 
a short time the table was nearly cleared, 
which produced considerable gaiety. After 
this singular repast, the courtiers accompanied: 
the prince in his usual evening walk to the 
Trocadero ; for, in the palaces of kings, each 
day resembles that which preceded it, and the 
life of all around is passed in the same dull 
uniformity. Mademoiselle, with her sous gou- 
vernante Madame de Riveira, joined the party. 
The Duc de Bordeaux was accustomed after 
his dinner to collect all the little boys in the 
chateau, to join in his sports. He had a 
little arsenal of uniforms, which he distributed 
to his playmates, and commanded reviews in 
miniature. Mademoiselle, though her sex was 
little adapted to these amusements, often took 
part in her brother’s manewuvres. On this 
afternoon, the children were divided into two 
divisions; the Duc de Bordeaux, dressed as a 
grenadier of the guard, commanded the royal- 
ists; Mademoiselle, the Parisian insurgents, 
and while their elders near them were mourn- 
fully discussing the future destinies of France, 
these unsuspecting infants, even then on the 
brink of exile, were innocently making a game 
of civil war.” 

The account of a furious quarrel between 
the Dauphin and Marmont onght also to find 
a place in our notice, but we have allotted as 
much room as we can spare to the work, and 
have only to add that much more entertain- 
ment of the same kind as we have quoted will 
be found throughout Mr. Raikes’ revelations, 
embracing a variety of topics. 





The History of Duelling: including Narratives 
of the most Remarkable Personal Encounters 
that have taken place from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By J. G. Mil- 
lingen, M.D. F.R.S. author of ‘ Curiosities 
ot Medical Experience,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1841. Bentley. 

Att Dr. Millingen’s productions are entertain- 

ing, and he is generally very happy in the 

choice of his subjects. None could be more 
popular than the present; it is a history of 
what is interesting to every class of readers. 

And the author is further fortunate in having 

his work published at the very moment when 

the question of duels and duelling occupies so 
much both of legislative and public attention ; 
and it is probable that some alteration in the 
law will be the consequence. Nor will it be 
an unimportant study for those who have to 
think, write, or act in this matter, to look over 
the many instances which these pages describe. 

There they will see cases of most tragic depth, 

of most murderous iniquity, of most cruel in- 

Justice; of guilty triumph and innocent suffer. 

ing; of familiés sacrificed to the false sense of 

honour, or a deference to the world’s opinions ; 
of the dictates of Christianity despised and set 
at nought; of rude barbarism and barbarity 
only more horrible in its refinements; of injus- 
tice slaying the blameless and injured; of folly 
destroying worth; of an utter contempt of the 
laws of God and man ;—and all gilded by the 
mere semblance of animal courage, in the wor- 
ship of a phantom which, touched by the Ithu. 
riel spear of reason and truth, must vanish in 
an instant from before the face of civilised man. 

It is true that the practice of duelling has 
become much less frequent in our times, and it 
is a sign of the advance of common sense and 
wisdom that such is the fact. But still there 
is an imperative operation upon society which 
exposes every individual of a certain station in 
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life to the contingency of being engaged in a 
quarrel, out of which he cannot properly escape 
by any other means, so as to preserve his rank 
and estimation among his fellows. We trust, 
if not altogether to be remedied, that these 
occasions will be much regulated and abridged ; 
so that within a short period the successful 
duellist, and also his seconds and abettors, will 
stand in little other light than the successful 
murderer. 

And surely it is befitting our age, claiming 
to be so enlightened, and boasting so magnilo- 
quently of its improvements, that the remains 
of a system, founded in barbarism, and built up 
in ignorance, should yield to the precepts of 
pure religion, to the growth of moral senti- 
ment, and to the cultivation of intellect, in op- 
position to pagan darkness, mutual depravity, 

_ and brute force. 

Dr. Millingen sets out with ancient single 
combats and ordeal trials, and goes on through 
the savage spectacles of the gladiatovial shows 
and combats in the lists of chivalry, rendered 
attractive by the pomps of the tournament. 
Extraordinary judicial duels furnish the mate- 
Tials for many curious narratives; and the suc- 
cession of centuries and countries, with their 
manners and changes in their feelings and 
modes, when conducting such appeals to arms, 
supply the rest down to the day on which we 
write. Upon the latter, the author makes the 
following judicious and sensible observations :— 

‘The intelligent reader must have been, at 
some time, struck with the mass of contradic- 
tions which, in one shape or other, has been 
offered to the world on the subject of duels; 
divines and lawgivers crying murder; com- 
mentators extolling the justice of laws which 
cannot be executed ; historians deducing effects 
which they call good from causes which they 
call absurd; and, lastly, the world at large, 
admitting all that can be said against duels, 
sometimes demanding sanguinary punishments 
which they would shrink from seeing executed, 
and sometimes allowing that although they are 
shocking things, yet they are necessary ‘in a 
certain rank of life? While the public mind 
is in such a chaos, it is almost hopeless to ex- 
pect any speedy amelioration, either in the Jaw 
or in popular opinion. Yet the period of im- 
provement may not be so infinitely distant as 
at first sight we should be led to suppose. 
The great principle of legislation, that the 
severity of punishment ought not to be so great 


as to shock the general feeling, is gradually: 


toiling its way from the works of theorists (as 
they are called), into the heads of practical 
men, and in the course of a few ages these 
latter gentlemen may also be taught, that to 
visit with the same penalty the aggressor and 
his antagonist, whom he has forced into a duel, 
is not quite consistent with sound and en- 
lightened maxims of justice; and, what will 
probably have more weight, they may discover 
that it is a species of legislation which cannot 
be carried into effect. In equally reasonable 
time it may be found, that what cannot be 
entirely abolished may be regulated. Suppose 
that after a duel was fought, the law con- 
descended to inquire into the merits of the dis- 
pute, and punish him who had provoked the 
outrage ; is it not probable that fear of legal 
punishment, superadded to the danger of being 
shot, would prevent some of those aggressions 
from which duels arise? Even the master of 
that most valuable accomplishment, the power 
of snuffing a candle with a pistol-bullet, might 
shrink from such an investigation as_ this, 
which would naturally be followed up with a 
severe penalty. Public feeling would offer no 


| 


obstacle. The wretch who wantonly, or per- 
haps maliciously, puts a fellow-creature under 
the necessity of either suffering mental pain 
and degradation, or exposing his life to extreme 
danger, deserves no sympathy, and would re- 
ceive none. Nor ought the second, who as- 
sisted such a man, wholly to escape. To a 
certain degree he would be an object of public 
displeasure, and might therefore be visited 
with a punishment bearing some proportion to 
that of his principal. Where blame fairly 
attaches to both parties, then let both be 
punished ; but let the penalty have relation to 
the common feelings of mankind. It is im- 


tions from such an accumulated mass of san- 
guinary and ludicrous fighting; but we will 
just quote two or three passages as samples of 
the work :-— 

‘© Many were the melancholy scenes that 
took place in 1814, when the Allies were in 
Paris ; duels between the officers of the foreign 
powers and those of the disbanded French army 
were incessant, and they generally proved fatal 
to the strangers. The French were spending 
their whole days and nights in fencing; and 
there is every reason to believe, that, not satis. 
fied with their own skill in fence, their pre. 
vosts, or fencing-masters, assumed the uniform 


possible to treat the survivor in such a duel as|of officers to meet any imprudent youth who 
a murderer, but he ought not therefore en- | was foolhardy enough to accept their chal- 


tirely to escape. The law, as it now stands, 
resembles Thor in ‘ Jutenheim ;’? his hammer 
was able to beat down rocks, but he struck at 
shadows, and his real enemies laughed at his 





lenges. ‘hus did many an Austrian and 
Prussian officer fall in the Bois de Boulogne. 
When the British army occupied the south 
of France, similar scenes were witnessed, but 





blows. Much good would result from making | more especially at Bordeaux, where the French 
it the duty of the coroner to hold an inquest | officers came over the Garonne for the sole 
after every duel, whether the consequences had | purpose of insulting and fighting the English, 
been fatal or not. When a pistol is discharged, | who were, in many instances, absurd enough to 


accident alone determines what shall be the 
consequence. The guilt of the shooter is just 
the same, whether the ball take effect or not. 
It is true the parties might, according to the 
law as it now exists, be prosecuted, and since 
Lord Ellenborough’s Act they are liable to be 
capitally convicted ; but it has not been made 
the particular duty of any public officer to see 
the law. put into execution, and, consequently, 
nothing is done. Since, however, a great, and 





meet their wishes. It is, however, gratifying 
to state, that the fortune of arms was gene- 
rally in our favour; and, in many instances, 
when our young officers had been so imprudent 
as to accept a challenge with the sword, their 
superior bodily strength and utter ignorance of 
the polite rules of duelling turned to their 
advantage; in several instances, they rushed 
on their adversaries, broke through their guard, 
and cut them down. In vain the French ex- 


perhaps the greatest, part of the efficacy of | postulated against this breach of les régles de 
punishment results from the certainty of its|/escrime, and called out * foul play ;’ our 
infliction, it is evident that every temptation to | seconds usually carried pistols in their pockets, 
violate the law, from the hope that accident /and threatened to shoot any one who inter. 
will be favourable, ought to be cut off. In the! fered; and the French at last were tired of the 
present state of society, the total abolition of |experiment.” 

duels cannot, as experience abundantly shews, | Of female duellists :— 

be effected. A speedy, certain, and reputable; ‘+ The most celebrated female duellist was 
method of punishing insults must first be dis-| the actress Maupin, one of the performers at 
covered and established. At present, with re-|the Opera. Serane, the famous fencing-master, 
spect to those injuries, society is in a state of | was one of her lovers, and from him she re- 
nature. The right of private war has only | ceived many valuable lessons. Being insulted 
been surrendered because the individual is bet-| one day by an actor of the name of Dumény, 
ter protected by the arm of the law than by his she called him out; but as he refused to give 
own strength. Whenever there shall be in-'her satisfaction, she carried away his watch 
stituted a supreme court, to act as arbitertand his snuff-box as trophies of her victory. 
among nations, public war will, for the same) Another performer having presumed to offend 
reason, fall into disuse, or will only be made | her, on his declining a meeting, was obliged to 
for the purpose of chastising a refractory mem-| kneel down before her and implore forgiveness. 
ber of this great community, just as the police} One evening at a ball, having behaved in a 
officers may be said to carry on war against the! very rude manner to a lady, she was requested 
criminals whom they apprehend. But as it} to leave the room, which she did on the con- 
would be preposterous to expect a nation to sit) dition that those gentlemen who had warmly 
down quietly under its wrongs until such a/ espoused the offended lady’s cause should ac- 
court is appointed, so it is equally unreasonable! company her. To this proposal they agreed ; 
to demand that private men should always re-| when, after a hard combat, she killed them all, 
frain from redressing, by their own means,}and quietly returned to the ball-room. Louis 
those grievances for which the law offers| XIV. granted her a pardon, and she withdrew 
no remedy. By the plan which we have|to Brussels, where she became the mistress of 
proposed, the balance of pain would be fear-|the Elector of Bavaria. However, she soon 
fully against the aggressor ; and that nox-| after returned to the Parisian opera, and died in 
ious animal, the bully, must scon become ex-! 1707, at the age of thirty-seven. Under the 
tinct. At present he stands on equal ground | regency, a pistol meeting took place between 
with his antagonist; or rather, from having | the Marquise de Nesle and the Countess Polig- 
made a just estimate of the worthlessness of his! mac for the possession of the Duc de Richelieu; 
own life, he is aware that the stakes are in his!and in more modern times, so late, indeed, as 
favour. 827 Madame B at St. Rambert re- 











Add to this, he generally has no bet-|1827, a 
ter occupation for his time than to become very 
expert at his weapons. In England, these 
creatures are happily become rare; but in Ire- 
land, notwithstanding its boasted exemption 
from venomous animals, in France, in the 
United States, and in our own colonies, the 
breed still flourishes,—at once the terror and 
the disgrace of civilised society.” 
It is almost useless to attempt to make selec- 








ceived a challenge to fight with pistols; and 
about the same period, a lady of Chateauroux, 
whose husband had received a slap in the face 
without resenting the insult, called ont the 
offender, and fighting him with swords, severely 
wounded him.” 

We conclude with a strange story :— 

‘“* A very curious duel took place at Valetta 
between a Spanish commander, of the name of 
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Vasconcellos, and a French commander, M. de weapon under the heart, and fainted away. | serfs: they are endeavouring to form a body 


oulquerre, the latter having had the insolence| When he recovered from his swoon, he found 
to present some holy water to a young lady himself in the porter’s lodge, to which he had 
entering a church, whom the Castilian was been carried, but free from any injury. He! 
following. Foulquerre was one of the most returned to Spain; but ever after, on every| 
noted disturbers of the Strada Stretta, and, Friday night, he received a similar burning | 
although he had been engaged in many duels, wound from the visionary Taillefer; nor could 
on this occasion he repaired to the rendezvous any act of devotion, or payment of money to 
with some reluctance, as though he anticipated friars or priests, relieve him from this horrible 
the result of the meeting. As soon as his phantom.” 

adversary: appeared, he said, ‘ What, sir, do armen nn oe 

you draw your sword upon a Good Friday! Russia under Nicolas the First. ‘Translated 
Hear me:—it is now six years since I have from the German. By Captain Anthony C. 
confessed my manifold sins, and my conscience Sterling, 75d Regiment. l2mo. pp. 202. 
reproaches me so keenly, that in three days! London, 1841. Murray. 

hence——’ But the Spaniard would not attend Tue original consists of the views of anony- 
tu his request, and pressed upon him; when mous writers in a supplement to ‘* Conversa- 
his opponent, mortally wounded, exclaimed, tions-Lexicon der Gegenwart,” an able pro- 
‘What! on a Good Friday! May Heaven duction, and full of valuable matter. In the| 
forgive you! Bear my sword to Te Foul- present instance, we find a clever coup d’eil over 
ques, and let a hundred masses be said for' the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, and much 
the repose of my soul, in the chapel of the séerding information respecting the statistics of 
castle.” The Spaniard paid no attention to the his leviathan empire. The little book is ac- 
dying man’s request, and reported the circum. cordingly a record of worth and utility, and 
stance to the chapter of the order, according to appears to be impartial. Into its political and 
the prescribed rules ; nevertheless he was pro-' general arguments it is not, however, our cue 
moted to the priory of Majorca. On the to enter; and a few very brief notices of strik- 
night of the following Friday, he dreamt that ing parts must suffice for our literary page. 
he was in the Strada Stretta, where he again Thus we are told; — 

heard his enemy enjoin him to ‘ bear his sword! ‘* On every side the highest state dignitaries 
to Tete Foulques ;’ and a similar vision dis- are the essentially active and moving powers, 
turbed his slumbers every succeeding Friday The mass they rule is still devoid of all in- 
night. Vasconcellos did not know where this ward life, and moves with no freedom, except 
Vie Foulques was situated, until he learned ‘afar from the eye of the government, in pri- 
from some French knights that it was an’ vate stations, and the lowest forms of society ; 
old castle four leagues from Poictiers, in the and here only on condition of never swerving 
centre of a forest remarkable for strange, from the appointed path, and of suffering all 
events: the castle containing in its halls many | invasions from above with patient silence. The 
curious collections, amongst which was the |ruling principle of Russian domestic policy is 
armour of the famed knight Foulques Taillefer,!to level every thing to the one type of the 
with the arms of all the enemies he had slain | Russian nationality and the Greek Church: 
in single combat ; and from time immemorial, | its efforts are most clearly traced in the depart- 
itappeared that all his successors deposited in| ment of Public Instruction, where, indeed, the 
this armory the weapons which they used | means for attaining this object are chiefly to be| 
either in war or in private contests. Our found. *‘ In order that an empire so colossal | 
worthy prior having received this information, |may work harmoniously,’ says Uwaroff, in one | 
determined to obey the injunctions of the/of his last Reports, * that parts of such mani- | 
deceased, and set out for Poictiers with the | fold variety, though preserving, when possible, 
sword of his antagonist. He repaired to the} their own local peculiarities, may be fused into 
castle, where he found no one but the porter|a whole, it is indispensably requisite to esta- 
wd the chaplain, and communicated to the|blish one langnage and one form of adminis- 
latter the purport of his visit. He was intro- | tration for all.” The very attempts at con- 
duced into the armory, and on each side of| version to the state religion shew clearly what | 
the chimney he beheld full-length portraits! pains have been taken to fix the power and the 
of Foulques Taillefer, and his wife, Isabella de! future welfare of Russia on the three founda. 
uusignan. The seneschal was armed cap-a-pié, | tion-stones of absolute monarchy, Russo-Scla- 
and over him were suspended the arms of his | vonic nationality, and orthodox Greek Christ- 
Vanquished foes. The Spaniard, having laid! ianity.” 

down the sword, proceeded to tell his beads} Again :— F 

with great devotion until nightfall, when he; “ Lately the nobles have shewn a desire to 
fancied that he saw the eyes and mouth of the | embark in such speculations ; so that the great 
seneschal and his wife in motion; and he|manufactories, properly so called, seem to be 
distinctly heard the former addressing his wife, | passing altogether into their hands. Many 
saying, * What dost thou think, my dear, of | nobles have already succeeded, by these means, 
the daring of this Castilian, who comes to dwell | in clearing off the incumbrances from their 
‘aud eat in my castle, after having killed the! vast estates, and so releasing themselves from 
commander without allowing him time to! their dependence on government and court fa- 
contess his sins ?°—T'o which the lady repliedin|vour. ‘Che serfs are at ouce workmen and 
avery shrill voice, ‘I think, Messir, that the|machines in the factories of the noblemen; 
Castilian acted with disloyalty on that occasion, | which class is thus enabled to organise itself 
aud should not be allowed to depart without |into a twofold aristocracy, at once landed and 
the challenge of your glove.’ The terrified} manufacturing. In other European states the 
Spaniard sought the door of the hall, but found | tendencies’ of agricultural and manufacturing 
it locked, when the seneschal threw his heavy | interests, as they advance, lead also to a sepa- 








based on manufacturing industry and wealth ; 
and, from the contact of these two discordant 
powers, much bad feeling and confusion may be 
expected to arise.” 

As we are now legislating for the Jews in 
Britain, it may be interesting to look at their 
condition in Russia :— 

‘©The Jews in Russia are a million and a 
half, although they possess the right of settling 
only in the Polish and Caucasian provinces, 
and in seventeen southern and western govern- 
ments, chiefly what formed the kingdom of 
Poland before the partition. The ukas of the 
13th April, 1835, regulates their position in 
civic life. According to this ukas, the Jew is 
allowed a permanent residence in Russia Proper, 
only in the government of Grodno, Wilna, 
Volhynia, Podolia, Minsk, and Ekaterinoslaw ; 
in the provinces of Bessarabia and Bialystok ; 
in the governments of Kiew, Chersen, and 
Tauris, excepting the cities of Kiew, Nikola- 
jew, and Sebastopol; in the governments of 
Mohilew and Witepsk only in the towns, not 
including the villages; and in the governments 
of T'schernigow and ‘Toltawa, with the excep. 
tion of the Crown and Cossack villages. In 
Courland and Livonia, only those families which 
are already settled will be allowed to remain ; 
but Jewish families from other governments, 
where they have a right of residence, will not 
be allowed to settle here, any more than in the 
towns of the western governments, which are 
less than twenty English miles from the fron. 
tier. Every Jew must now belong to some 
particular trade, or be treated as a vagabond. 
Their former custom of early marriages is 
checked, by not permitting males before eighteen, 
nor females before sixteen, to be united. To 
encourage the taste for husbandry, in which the 
Jews are deficient, those who become farmers 
are relieved from the poll-tax for twenty-five 
years. If they form themselves into large vil- 
lages, they are excused for fifty years from 
military service, and from all Jand-taxes for 
ten years; if into smaller societies, the same 
remission of land-tax, and twenty-five years of 
freedom from recruiting. Merchants, handi- 
craftsmen, and other citizens, being Jews, have 
the same rights as other Russian subjects ; 
manufacturers, having purchased buildings for 
factories, are excused for ten years from all 
taxes due for them. The Jew who distin- 
guishes himself at the gymnasium, or univer- 
sity, may, on the proposition of the Minister of 
Instruction, be placed in the civil service, or as 
a teacher, but not without the express consent 
of the Emperor ; in which case he may reside 
in the interior governments, or in the capital. 
Three years after this ukas the Emperor Nicolas 
confirmed, in January 18388, a proposal of the 
Imperial Council relative to the formation of 
Jewish colonies, in which, after a steady resi- 
dence of twenty years, they should receive the 
right to trade. The whole number of Jews in 
January 1839 amounted to 1,520,000 souls, or 
a fortieth part of the population. Of these, 
1,054,349 dwelt in the seventeen southern and 
western governments, in the proportion of a 
fifteenth part of their population (16,238,600) ; 
in the kingdom of Poland, 453,646, which is a 
ninth of the whole population; lastly, in the 
Caucasian provinces, 10,482, or the two-hun- 
dredth part of the population.” 


iron gauntlet at his face, and brandished his 
sword. ‘The Spaniard, thus compelled to defend 
himself, snatched up the sword that he had 
deposited, and falling on his fantastic antago- 
nist, fancied that he had run him through the 
vody, when he felt a stab from a burning 





ration and assignment of them to two different 
bodies. But in Russia we see, on one side, the 
monarch owner of immense crown lands, and 
proprietor of twenty-one and a half millions of 
crown serfs ; on the other, a class of noble land- 
lords, who dispose of twenty-three millions of 





With one other extract we conclude: it 
affords a curious and novel picture of the 
growth and increase of nobility (so numerous 
it would be no easy business to swamp) :— 

- * In considering the proportion of classes to 
one another, the rapid multiplication of the 
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nobility is a fact of statistical interest. This 


is also the case in Poland, in spite of her 
numerous pauper nobility, which was increased 
by the law of the 25th June (7th July), 1836, 
by which the Russian principle for the acquisi- 
tion of nobility was introduced there, viz., 
founding nobility on a distinguished name 
gained either by brilliant civil or military 
services. In Poland, as in the rest of Russia, 
there is now the distinction of hereditary and 
personal nobility. According to documents col- 
lected by the Russian Ministry of Finance in the 
year 1836, the different governments, not in- 
cluding, however, any part of Asia, contained 
538, 160 hereditary, and 153,195 personal nobles, 
making altogether 691,355 individuals, or one- 
seventieth part of the whole population. In 
Poland, in 1837, there were 283,420 nobles, or 
a fourteenth part of the population.” 

And in continuation we are informed :— 

‘“¢ The burgher class is rising very gradually ; 
for the inhabitants of the towns (exclusive of 
Poland), according to the last census, of the 
middle and lower classes, amounted to 4,175,869 
persons ; of which only 251,961 belonged to 
the commercial families, and 2,773,416 to 
the guilds of handicraft and tradesmen. The 
whole number of burghers in 1834, according 
to the Journal of the Home Department, was 
835,071. Five years later (1839) the entire 
number of Russian merchants was 36,617 ; of 
which only 889 were in the first guild, with a 
declared trading capital of 1,932,608. ; 1874 
were in the second guild, with 1,630,0002. ; 
33.808 in the third guild, with a capital of 
11,759,300/.; besides which there were 46 
foreigners, with a capital of 100,000/. Add to 
these 5299 trading peasants, the nature of whose 
traffic is accurately detined by their trading 
certificate ; only 22 of these belonged to the 
first two, the remaining 5377 fell into the third 
and fourth classes. In the class of peasants 
were included the military settlers and their 
families, the Cossacks, Calmucks, and Basch- 
kirs; their united numbers were officially 
reckoned at 1,932,165. The same documents 
for that year gave 44,826,288 as the number of 
individuals belonging to the class of peasants, 
of which 21,463.993 were the property of the 
crown, and 23,362,595 belonged to different 
landed proprietors. The administration of the 
church affairs is in a most fortunate posi- 
tion for the government, as the Greek Catholic 
chureh, which considers the Emperor as_ its 
head, has become to such a degree the ruling 
confession of Russia Proper, that nine-elevenths 
of the population (45,000,000) belong to it. 
Che last great victory was won for this creed 
in 1839, when the United Greek church became 
orthodox. The clergy of the Greek church, in 
1656, numbered 603,895 individuals. The 
Roman Catholic church is the prevalent one in 
Poland, aud in such parts of West Russia as 
are composed of what was the kingdom of 
Poland. The numbers, however, do not at 
present exceed 6,000,000, of which, 3,500,000 
live in the eight woiwodeships of Poland, 
2,300,000 in West Russia, 50,000 in Cour. 
land, and 150,000 scattered about in small 
communities. ‘he evangelical church pre- 
vails chiefly in the Baltic provinces, including 
the grand princedom of Finnland, and among 
the German colonists in South Russia, and 
on the Wolga. Their numbers are about 
3,000,000, out of which, in 1838, 1,361,107 
Protestants lived in Finnland alone. In Po- 
Jand there are now only forty Protestant, and 
seven Reformed congregations. Not much 
greater is the numerical amount of the Mo- 
hammedaus, who inhabit the countries won 





during the last 100 years from the Porte 
and from Persia, and hold fast by their old 
religion, in the exercise of which the Russian 
government does not disturb them: their 
number is calculated at 3,500,000, dwelling 
principally in the governments of Orenburg, 
Saratow, Astrachan, and the Caucasian pro- 
vinces.”” 


Engines of War; or, Historical and Experi- 
mental Observations on Ancient and Modern 
Warlike Machines and Implements, in- 
cluding the Manufacture of Guns, Gun- 
powder, and Swords, with Remarks on 
Bronze, Iron, Steel, §c. By H. Wilkinson, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. 268. London, 1841. 
Longman and Co. 

InTo this volume Mr. Wilkinson has com- 
pressed the mass of information which his 
patient research and long experience have en- 
abled him to collect upon a subject of much 
general interest and importance. We remem- 
ber his lectures on the same subjects (and our 
readers may also remember our reports of 
them), which excited much attention at the 
time; and Mr. W. has rendered a service both 
to history and science by recasting his mat- 
ter into this improved and more lasting form. 

Beginning with rude slings and bows and 
arrows, he leads us to the latest inventions in 
all the murderous varieties of warlike instru- 
ments for the destruction of human kind and 
works, “or for the sports of the field. The 
whole is well put together, and supplies all the 
intelligence that could be sought, and in an 
entertaining manner. We know of no similar 
production, and can, therefore, readily believe 
that this will be duly appreciated for its indus- 
try and talent, employed, as we have said, upon 
a discussion of very considerable national con- 
sequence. A few extracts will serve to shew 
how cleverly, and with how complete a know- 
ledge of his theme, Mr. W. has performed his 
task :— 

‘¢ The sling was principally used by the 
light-armed soldiers. Cyrus considered it un- 
becoming an officer ; and Alexander, wishing to 
render his enemies as contemptible as possible 
to his own soldiers, calls them ‘a disorderly 
rabble, designed for no other purpose than to 
cast stones out of a sling.’ Arrows, stones, 
and leaden plummets, were thrown from them ; 
some of which weighed no less than an Attic 
pound. The manner of slinging was by whirl- 
ing it twice or thrice about the head before 
they discharged the bullet: thus Mezentius in 
Virgil,— 


* Thrice round his head the loaded sling he whirled.’ 





But Vegetius commends those as the greatest 
artists who cast it out with one turn about the 


head. Seneca reports that its motion was so 
vehement, that the leaden plummets were fre- 
quently melted. It is curious to remark the 
derivation of words: the Latin for our Eng- 
lish word farm is fundus, which word ori- 
ginally signified ‘a stone’s throw of land,’ and 
is derived from funda, a sling, as we find in 
this verse,— 

* Fundum Varro vocat, qua possis mittere funda ;’ 
thus defining a farm to have been formerly as 
much land as could be included within the 
range of a stone thrown froma sling. * * 
D’Aubigné records the fact, that slings were 
used at the siege of Sancerre in 1572 by the 
Huguenots, in order to save their powder; and 
hence, he says, they were called ‘ Sancerre 
harquebusses.’ This is, probably, the last in- 
stance of their use in European warfare ; al- 
though it is stated by Sir Robert Wilson, that, 





at the battle of Alexandria, the French and 
English threw stones at each other, during a 
temporary want of ammunition, with such 
effect, that a serjeant of the 28th regiment 
was killed, and several of the men were 
wounded. Slings are still used by the child- 
ren in India to drive birds from the corn- 
fields.” 

The account of bows is curious, but we pass 
to a heavier engine :— 

‘¢ The effect of the battering-ram depending 
almost wholly on its length and weight, the 
velocity was necessarily very small, being work- 
ed by manual labour only. It may not, there- 
fore, be uninteresting to compare the power of 
this engine with that of modern artillery. It 
being understood that momentum, or power, in 
mechanics, is estimated by multiplying the 
weight of the projectile by its velocity, there- 
fore, theoretically, any body, however small, 
may be made to strike as forcible a blow as any 
other body however large, provided it be possi- 
ble to increase the velocity of the smaller body 
in the same proportion as the weight of the 
greater bears to the weight of the smaller : for 
example, suppose a 3-pounder cannon-ball to 
move at the rate of 1500 feet in a second, 
then 3 x 1500=4500 ; and another ball weighing 
5Olbs. to move with a velocity of 90 feet in 
a second, then 50 x 90=4500, as before; there. 
fore, the three-pound ball and the fifty-pound 
ball would each strike any object placed at 
equal distances with the same force. On these 
principles, Dr. Desaguliers has demonstrated 
that the momentum of a battering-ram 180 
feet long, 28 inches in diameter, with a cast- 
iron head of one ton and a half, the whole ram, 
with its hoops weighing 41,112lbs., and moved 
by the united force of 1000 men, would only be 
equal in effect to that of a ball of 36lbs. weight, 
shot point blank from a cannon. - Bs 
The ram was frequently used in the fourteenth 
century. Sir Christopher Wren employed it in 
demolishing the walls of the old church of St. 
Paul previously to rebuilding it, and found no 
machine so well adapted to his purpose: gun- 
powder was also employed, but Sir Christopher 
was prevented from continuing the use of it in 
consequence of an accident and the fears enter- 
tained by the surrounding inhabitants, who 
petitioned for its discontinuance.” 

This might have furnished a hint for knock- 
ing down the buildings about the Royal Ex- 
change. The invention of gunpowder made an 
entire alteration in the system of war. Mr. 
W. says: — 

“ Although there may be some doubt as to 
the precise meaning of the terms employed, it 
is generally supposed by writers on this subject, 
that by ‘ crakys of war,’ mentioned by John 
Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, in his me- 
trical life of Robert Bruce, cannon of some 
description were implied. He states that they 
were used by Edward IIT. in his first campaign 
against the Scots in 1327. ‘This is the earliest 
instance recorded, and it is certain that about 
this period they were first employed in warfare, 
gunpowder having been proposed for the de- 
struction of armies many years previous. Vi- 
lani and Rapin say, that the English first made 
use of cannon in France at the battle of Cressy 
(1346), before which they were unknown in 
that country. Rapin observes, that * four 
pieces, which they had placed on a hill, did so 
much execution amongst the French troops, 
and inspired them with so much terror, that 
part of the success of the day has been attrl- 
buted to the surprise occasioned by this n0- 
velty.? Father Daniel, however, says, the 
French used them in 1338; and gunpowder 
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is stated to have been used at the siege of Al- 
giers in 1342. The moral effect produced by 
the early fire-arms was probably much greater 
than their destructive powers. In 1378, when 
the English unsuccessfully besieged St. Malo, 
400 cannon are said to have been employed ; 
but these are supposed to have been of the 
smaller kind, called hand-cannon or culverins, 
which were carried by two men, and fired from 
a kind of tripod, or rest, fixed in the ground. 
Bolts and quarrels were shot from cannon in 
the reign of Henry V. (1413): these were suc- 
ceeded by stones, as, in 1418, Henry ordered 
the clerk of the works of his ordnance to pro- 
cure labourers for the making of 7000 stones 
for the guns of different sorts, in the quarries 
of Maidstone in Kent. * . * The 
heaviest piece of ordnance I am aware of is the 
Bijapoor gun in India, which weighs about 
forty-two tons. An Italian of Otranto, who 
served in the Mogul armies, under the title of 
Rimi Khan, had this gun in his park of artil- 
lery, and used it at several battles, occasionally 
firing sacks of copper coins out of it. * * 

It would, however, be improper to omit men- 
tioning the new cannon first proposed by Mr. 
Monk of Woolwich Arsenal, and cast from his 
own drawings and models, as it proves how 
much more may be done by the combination of 
practical and theoretical knowledge than can 
be effected by either separately. Mr. Monk’s 
plan appears at first sight to be a very sim- 
ple one, and one that would naturally occur to 
any man conversant with gunnery ; but it 


wheel-lock; the fourth, the flint-lock ; and} when struck by a blunter edge it will ignite. 
lastly, the percnssion-lock. In the preceding | On this principle the baron has contrived a 
part, I briefly traced the history of the first long and very thin tube of soft metal filled with 
three classes ; but it is curious to remark, that | fulminating powder, which is inclosed in the 
although so many centuries have elapsed since | stock, and gradually advanced by the action of 
the invention of gunpowder, the whole of these | the lock, which causes a small portion of the 
methods are employed in various parts of the | tube to protrude just over the touch-hole : the 
world at the present moment, with the ex- | cock, in falling, first cuts off this projecting por- 
ception of the wheel-lock, which, although out! tion with a sharp edge, and instantly strikes 
of general use, is still frequently to be met’ the piece thus detached with a lower blunt ele- 
with in Germany, and in most collections of vation on its striking surface, which explodes 
ancient arms. Perhaps there is no branch of it simultaneously with the first operation. The 
the mechanic arts that has so much occupied | simplicity of the copper cap, however, almost 
the attention of persons, unconnected with it? precludes the adoption of any complicated plan, 
professionally, as the improvement of fire-arms, | although ingenious. as eat have 
either from its importance in a military point | consequently ever since made the interior of 
of view, or from the importance attached to its the breeching of an elliptical form, which I find 
perfection by all sportsmen. The consequence | increases the strength of the shooting consider- 
has been an inundation of alterations, few of ably. As the fact of fire passing through fine 
which deserve the name of improvements; and ,dry gunpowder without inflaming it, might 
they have been gradually or speedily forgotten, have been doubted by many, I constructed a 
according to their comparative merits. One | simple apparatus in illustration, which has been 
great error into which amateur improvers of shewn to hundreds of persons publicly and pri- 
fire-arms are very liable to fall, is their forget-|vately. This is sufficient to prove that gun- 
fulness of the action of gunpowder on metals, powder is not quite so easily inflamed as might 
particularly when exposed to the influence of a | be imagined, and that the ignition depends on 
damp atmosphere. Many ingenious contriv- | the velocity with which the flame is transmit- 
ances are annually produced, which, but for | ted ; for gunpowder, like all other inflammable 
this circumstance, might continue to act per-| substances, requires to be raised to a certain 
fectly well; and if the same mechanism were | temperature before it will ignite, namely, to a 
applicable to other purposes, would do credit to dull red heat, or about 600° Fahr. . 
the inventors. Another error is that of making | Every best finished gun usually passes through 
experiments on too diminutive a scale, and ar-| fifteen or sixteen hands, each of which consti- 





guing that if successful with a pistol, or a mus- | tutes almost a distinct trade; although two or 


was not adopted until several years after he| ket, the same plan will prove equally efficient | three branches are often combined, or sub- 
proposed it. His plan is merely to remove aj with a cannon: nothing can be more fallacious, divided, according to the extent of business. 
quantity of useless metal from before the trun-| or more common. As these errors arise from | They may be arranged in the following order :— 


nions, and increase the thickness considerably, | a want of practical knowledge, I merely notice | 1, barrel-forger ; 2, lock and furniture-forger ; 
where alone it is required, at the breech end.|them in consequence of having been so often | 3, barrel-borer and filer ; 4, lock-filer; 5, fur- 
A 56-pounder cannon, cast on this plan, was | applied too confidentially for my opinion of in- | niture-filer; 6, ribber and breecher ; 7. stock- 
tried at Deal in 1839, 11 feet long, diameter of | ventions, for which patents were about to be er; 8, screwer-together; 9, detonator ; 10, 
bore 7'6 inches, weight 98 ewt., windage 0-175, | obtained: and I have frequently in vain at-|maker-off ; 11, stripper and finisher; 12, lock- 
at an elevation of $2°, with a shot weighing | tempted to convince the parties that success finisher; 13, polisher and hardener ; 14, en- 
623 Ibs., and 16 lbs. of powder ; the range | was absolutely impossible ; for as parents feel | graver ; 15, browner; 16, stock-polisher. The 
was 5720 yards, or just three miles and a quar- | greater affection for their own children than for | barrel-making being also divided into several 
ter; the greatest distance ever attained by any | those of others, so it is with projectors and their , branches.” ceed 

projectile with any charge whatever, and the | inventions.” | And with these selections, indicative of the 
greatest velocity ; the whole time of flight be-} On the percussion plan we are informed :— | ability with which the author has conducted 
ing only 30} seconds, which is estimated at| ‘* It becomes an interesting inquiry to ascer-|his inquiry, we would conclude, but that 
2100 feet in the first second of time. Gunsj tain who really was the inventor. The late} we are tempted by an amusing anecdote of 
cast on this plan, although several hundred-| Mr. Joseph Egg, and several other persons, lay! George 1V., told respecting the use of ar- 


weight lighter altogether, recoil less than those } 
on the old plan, with equal charges of powder 
and ball, in consequence of the weight of metal 
being properly distributed. One remarkable 
fact attended these experiments, namely, that 
by increasing the windage a little, the range 
was increased also, contrary to the universally 
received opinion : but this may be explained by 
the circumstance, that with very great velocities 
and long guns, the column of air to be displaced 
before the ball quits the gun is considerable, 
and is condensed so rapidly that it offers im- 
mense resistance to the passage of the bullet if 
it fit the bore closely; but by reducing the 
size of the ball, and thus increasing the wind- 
age, the air has more space to rush round it, 
and the ball escapes with greater facility.” 

In the manufacture of fire-arms, in which, 
and in all connected therewith, Mr. Wilkinson 
has himself been so successful,—experimenting, 
inventing, and improving, in many different 
ways, he states :— 

“It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain all the gradations of improvement 
that have taken place in fire-arms since their 
first introduction ; but they may be divided 
into five general classes : the first, is the appli- 
cation of a lighted match by the hand; the 
second, the matchlock ; the third, the pyrites 





claim to it; but Ihave taken some pains to| mour :—— 

ascertain the truth, and if in error, shall be! ‘+ After the battle of Waterloo, it was pro- 
obliged by better information on this or on any | posed to make some changes in the dress of the 
other subjects. Mr. Egg, I believe, purchased | Life Guards; the king ordered one of the sol- 
it from Mr. Roantree, a gun-maker at Barnard diers to be sent for who had greatly dis- 
Castle, Durham, who had it from a workman | tinguished himself, and was said to have slain 
employed by Mr. Joshua Shaw, now residing | six or seven French cuirassiers in single com- 
at Philadelphia. I can trace it no further.|bat. He was asked a variety of questions, to 
Mr. Shaw assured me, that in 1814 he invented | each of which he assented ; until the king, per- 
a steel cap, which, when fired, was retained to|ceiving that his opinion was biassed by the 
be primed again; that in 1815, he made aj presence of royalty, and his own officers, 
pewter cap, which was thrown away after/said to him, ‘ Well, if you were going to 
using; and lastly, that in 1816 he used a cop- | have such another day’s work as you had at 
per cap precisely similar to those at present | Waterloo, how would you like to be dressed ?” 
employed. He made application for a patent ‘ Please your majesty,’ he replied, ‘in that 
in England, but the solicitor to whom it was}case, I had rather be in my shirt-sleeves ;’ 
referred decided that it could not be obtained | thus demonstrating the folly of loading soldiers 
without infringing Forsyth’s patent then in| with useless defensive clothing, which only 
force. Baron Heurtloup has patented a very|impedes the free exercise of their muscular 


novel and ingenious method of firing guns by 
percussion, which has never yet come into use 
from a variety of causes, and it is probable that 
it may never be adopted ; but it deserves notice 
as being quite original. He has named it the 
koptipter, from its peculiar action of cutting 
and striking: it is dependent on the fact, that 
when fulminating powder is inclosed in a tube 
of soft metal, it may be cut through bya sharp- 
edged instrument without explosion, although 


powers.” 

The new projectile has not come under the 
author’s observation: government, we hear, is 
at last awake to its terrible power. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Ladies’ Flower-Garden, by Mrs. Loudon. No, XIII. 
(London, Smith.) —This Number, with rarer flowers, has 
many varieties of our long-naturalised and sweet nar- 
cissus—incense and beauty—we care not for the ‘* bother- 
ing” botanical nomenclature of ‘‘ Trewianaus,” ‘* Sa- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








som Guanes” ‘s Posticus,” or aay other of - ab-) these pursuits never fail to afford to me. Iam 
surdities which pervade and perplex this science, where . : i. : : 

every lout may give a name which every Scientician (why delighted with their entire equipment, and have 
may not we cvin too ?) will adopt. only to regret, with many others, their want of 
Ph er lee, Eos. JERS. on the Minerat Springs ofan electrometer on which reliance could be 
England, §c. Pp. 124. The Principa ths of Germany, . os s 
by the Same. Part II. Idem, pp. 134. (London, Whit- placed ; but this Instrument, Ross tells a ” 
taker and Co.)—Whilst Dr. James Johnston and Dr. Gran- | now under the consideration of the committee 
ville make Liggish books on these subjects, our author is! of the Royal Society. I could have wished, 


contented with doing a Lee-tle. ‘There is very leetie new, | , - ma s : "ane 
but there is nothing wrong; and, as guide-books, these also, that the lustructions had directed atten- 
tion to lunar influences, which, you may re- 


two /eetle tomes are just about the average intelligence. 
: member, have long been a favourite idea of 


ARTS AND SCIENCES mine, and which, Iam happy to perceive, are 
i | broadly stated to have an effect on the needle 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. ie ar , 

i P M. 5 : 

{In the absence of direct accounts from Captain James os he letter sy = Eeoit ~ “ —, 
Ross (whose letters have unfortunately been lost), we | communicated ¢d yourself fo the nt080- 
have sincere pleasure in inserting the following from | phical Magazine” of April 1840. The depth 
Sir John Franklin ; addressed, we gather from the/ of soundings obtained by Ross must have as- 
contents, to an eminent auxiliary in every great scien-| ‘ 
tonished the savans as well as seamen. We 


tific pursuit, Colonel Sabine. ] 
Government House, Hobart Town, Nov. 17, 1840. | #re anxious to know what deductions are drawn 


You will rejoice to hear that Ross and Cro-| by you and those who will carefully study the 
zier, having procured all the observations which | interesting points connected with these observa- 
Ross thought it necessary to make in this tions: the increase of the temperature at great 
visit, and having seen the permanent observa- | depths in the vicinity of volcanic islands seems 
tory arranged in every way satisfactorily to to be proved by them. 

himself and Kay, sailed on the 12th of Novem. | Sr Se 

ber. I had the pleasure of accompanying them | SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

until they got a steady breeze, which enabled, ON Wednesday, Feb. 10, Mr. Aikin gave an 
the ships to lay well to windward of the pro. | admirable illustration ‘On Vegetable Fibre, its 
jecting cape, and would secure their being far | Structure and Uses.’ At the commencement of 
in the offing before dark. Never men com. the session it had been arranged that two illus- 
menced an enterprise in higher hope and / trations should be given on the same interest- 
zeal, or under circumstances more favour- ing subject ; the illness, however, of Mr. Aikin 
able; officers, men, and ships, being alike prevented the first, about 2 month previous, and 
eminently fitted for the service. The inten- | he was now in consequence obliged to crowd both 
tion of Ross is to proceed first to Auckland | illustrations into one—no easy task. The table 
Island, then successively to Campbell, Mac-, was covered with curious and beautiful speci- 
quarie, and Emerald Islands, at each of which! mens of fibre, in various states of preparation, 
stations he hopes to obtain a series of mag-,up to cloth; one specimen—pine-apple fibre, 
netical and other observations before the proper we believe—had been manufactured into a 
time arrives for his proceeding to the south-! material as fine as cambric. Having given a 
ward. I quite agree with him in the opinion | sufficient number of examples in which the 
that, as regards the South Magnetic Pole, | fibre of bark is made use of, Mr. Aikin pro- 
nothing has been done to interfere, in the, ceeded to notice some of the more important of 
least, with his having the entire merit of deter-' those barks, the fibres of which being simple 
mining its position. The observations made and parallel, allow of their being separated 
by the recent navigators in this quarter, can | from each other, and cleaned from the various 
only be looked upon as affording a very rough | substances with which they are naturally inter- 
approximation as to its probable locality; if mixed, so as to be brought to the state of pure 
the spot cannot be approached, a far more flexible fibre,—a state which fits them to be 
extensive series of observations than has'spun into yarn or cordage, and woven into 
hitherto been made, at stations widely sepa-{cloth. It appears from the Mosaic law, that 
rated, must be obtained before its position can linen as well as woollen cloth formed part of 
be determined in a satisfactory manner. But) the ordinary dress of the Israelites when they 
I cherish the hope that Ross will be able to|left Egypt; and the priests, at least while on 
reach it, and thus gain another flag to his! service, were clad wholly in linen. Exactly 
armorial bearings. He will likewise establish | the same observance is recorded by Herodotus 
the insularity, or otherwise, of the land seen by | respecting the Egyptian priests; and from the 
Balleny, D'Urville, and the American exploring | custom of wrapping up embalmed bodies in 
squadron. I have no doubt that Ross has} multitudinous folds of linen cloth, it may be in- 
given you a full description of the “ Rossbank” | ferred that the use of linen was not confined to 
Magnetic Observatory ; any account of it from | the priests. The Babylonians also, according to 
me would, therefore, be superfluous. I know Herodotus, were accustomed to wear an under- 
that he considered it complete in its arrange-, garment of linen. In ancient Greece, as well 
ments, and that he left us perfectly assured! as in ancient Rome, the men certainly wore 
of his instructions and wishes respecting! nothing but woollen garments. The women, 
the observations being faithfully carried out.| perhaps, adopted the use of linen before the 
On Kay and his two companions he can ,men did; for it is recorded by Varro of the 
safely rely ; and whenever further assist-|Serrani, a noble Roman family, one of whom 
ance is needed, such as on term-days, or| was made dictator from the plough, that their 
in case of sickness, I shall have great plea-| women were prohibited by a law of their family 
sure in giving my own personal help, and |religion from wearing linen. In the Augustan 











in procuring that of others. 
time about to prepare some assistants for the 
term-day on the 27th of this month ; so that, 
following the course hitherto held by Ross, the 
three magnetometers may be simultaneously 
observed at every two and a half minutes. 1 
visit the observatory daily once, and generally 
twice, and shall continue to do so, that I may 
give the observers encouragement, and at the 
same time enjoy myself a gratification which 


We are at this|age, linen of very fine quality and remarkable 


for its lustre was made at ‘Turraco in Spain, 
and other places; as Cuma in Campania, the 
whole of Gaul, and Germany. The method of 
obtaining the fibre of flax from the plant, as 
described by Pliny, is very nearly the same as 
that in use at present, and we therefore pass it 
by: if the very extraordinary accounts of the 
fineness of the thread spun by the ancient artists, 











and if the strepgth of such thread in resisting the | a composition in which caoutchouc enters, have 


cut ofasword, are not gross exaggerations, the mo- 
derns must yield the palm to the ancients in this 
respect. Such cloth may be compared to a silk 
handkerchief of genuine Indian manufacture, 
the thread of which is spun loose; while, at the 
same time, it is somewhat hard to the feel, in 
consequence of a portion of its natural gum 
still remaining. A handkerchief of this kind 
may be laid over the edge of a knife and struck 
with the edge of another, without receiving 
the smallest injury ; whence it is that the 
seamen of a man-of-war are anxious to pro- 
cure Indian silk handkerchiefs, well knowing 
that such knotted round their heads will pre- 
serve them better than any thing else from the 
strokes of a cutlass! Hemp was used by tie 
ancients chiefly as a material for cordage, but 
other fibres were also applied to the same pur- 
pose ; from Herodotus it appears that hempen 
cloth, and of fine quality, was not unknown in 
his time. Of the seeds of the hemp, he ob- 
served that the Thracians scattered them on 
red-hot stones and inhaled the vapour thence 
arising, the effect of which was to set them how!. 
ing with delight. It is well known that some 
Oriental people, even now, make a preparation 
of the blossoms of hemp, which they call Laugh, 
and which, when smoked, throws them into 
ecstasies of intoxicating enjoyment. At pre- 
sent, hemp is grown largely in Poland, and the 
southern provinces of European Russia; some 
also, of excellent quality, is grown in England, 
chiefly in the eastern counties. A consider. 
able quantity of excellent hemp is imported 
from the north of Italy; a few years ago, 
Italian hemp was in low estimation compared 
with Russian, and very little used; now its 
excellent qualities begin to be appreciated, the 
demand is brisk, and the finer kinds sell readily 
at G01, per ton. Some years ago the attention 
of government was turned to the growth of 
hemp in Canada, and several premiums were 
offered and given by the Society of Arts to 
encourage experiments of this culture. Small 
quantities of hemp, of middling quality, are 
grown near Bombay ; hemp is also cultivated 
largely in China, as likewise in Chili : specimens 
of all of which were exhibited. The supply of 
hemp for the maritime and commercial navy 
of this country coming almost wholly trom 
Russia, an apprehension of the difficulties to 
which we might be reduced in consequence of 
a war with that country has excited a desire in 
many quarters of obtaining fibre applicable to 
the uses of shipping, either from plauts of home 
growth, or from those that are used for these pur- 
poses in our Indian and American possessions. 
Thecommon English nettle contains a consider- 
able quantity of strong flexible fibre applicable to 
the manufacture of cordage, cloth, or paper. 
After noticing various plants and grasses 
abounding with fibre, Mr. Aikin touched upon 
the Phorminm tenav, or New Zealand flax, 
the fibres of which appear to be very generally 
employed for cordage of all kinds in our colonial 
possessions in New Holland, and considerable 
importations have been made of it into this 
country. Respecting its tenacity as compared 
with that of Russian hemp, there are various 
opinions ; but judging from experiments made 
with great care by Captain Huddart, it appears 
to be decidedly inferior. According to these, if 
the tenacity of the best Russian hemp be esti- 
mated at 10, the Hungarian and Italian hemps 
are of equal strength with it. Bombay hemp 
is 8; New Zealand flax and Manilla hemp 
are 6; and the Bengal, 5°5. New Zealand 
flax refuses to unite with tar; and the re- 
cent attempts to supply the place of tar with 
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not been found to be sufficiently cheap for the|calyptus in the day time; and it is by thus|Seine water, shewed that the former water 
purpose. | setting fire to the trees, and by watching in the| contained about half less of calcareous salts, 
branches, that the natives procure part of their | and was totally free from the sulphate of lime, 
LINNEAN SOCIETY. | food. The opossum, and other animals, driven | one of the most deleterious ingredients of the 
Mr. Forster in the chair.—A collection of | upwards by the fire and smoke, become an easy | latter water.* It was evident, too, that this 
flowering specimens of plants were sent for, prey: they are nocturnal in their habits, and| water would leave less sediment, would form 
exhibition from the Birmingham Botanic Gar-| because of the trees, from their hollowness/ less incrustations in steam-boilers, and would 
den, among which were Corema alba, Acacia| affording them hiding-places, the Australian} be altogether more fit for chemical operations 
pentadenia, Ribes aciculare, and Atragene | forests in the day time appear untenanted by|than water from the Seine. It further ap- 
macropetala.—Read an extract from a letter | quadrupeds, although they are most Lapeer tatty that out of 100 litres (quarts) of this 
of J. Burnham, Esq. to Hyde Clarke, Esq. | Dr. Lhotsky’s paper, somewhat in this manner, | water, taken from the orifice of the bore at the 
¥.L.S., giving an account of a supposed new | stated the character of the forests from that of | moment of its coming forth, there are 1°8 litre 
species of Juncus, frequent in Shropshire and its predominant vegetation ; also the influence | of gas composed of 15 carbonic acid, and 1°65 
Herefordshire, and very nearly allied to J. effu- this latter exercises on their animal, and even jair, in which oxygen is to azote as 22 to 78. 
sus, from which it is easily recognised by its | on the economy of their human inhabitants:|The composition of the water has varied but 
stouter and light-coloured culms.—Read, ‘ De-| we have been obliged, however, to confine our. | little from the first appearance of it at the top 
scriptions of Several New Species of Oestrus,’ | selves to a brief notice of the interesting facts|of the bore; the bicarbonate of potassium and 
by Bracy Clark, Esq. F.L.S.—Read, also, a} brought forward. the gas having been the only substances which 
communication by Professors Vrolik and De eee \have diminished. The yellow matter in the 
Vriese of Amsterdam, containing the results of | OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. — | above analysis is found in Seine water; only 
some new experiments on the increase of tem- AFTER the election of officers, &c. for the jin the latter case, this substance is found to 
perature observed in the spadix of Colocasia ensuing year, and other routine business at|contain animal matter, and to leave a residue 
odora at the time of flowering. They enclosed | the last meeting, the ‘* Oxford Herald” informs | thirty per cent more considerable than that from 
« spadix in a jar filled with oxygen, and after Us that, — “ A paper wae read by J. P.| the weil of Grenelle.+ 

the lapse of some little time it was found that, Harrison, Esq. of Christ Church, *On the) M. Adrien de Jussieu read a paper contain- 
the whole of that gas had disappeared, and its Church and Remains of the , Monastery of ing a monographical account of the botanical 
place supplied by an equal volume of carbonic Minster, in the Isle of Thanet, illustrated by | family of Malpighiacee—M. Guérin put in a 
acid gas. The developement of temperature in | 2UMerous sketches. The domestic buildings claim to priority of discovery in the method of 
the spadix goes on while there remains any re of early Norman character, and afford, | curing weakness of sight by friction of the ocu- 
oxygen in the jar; but as soon as the whole perhaps, the most perfect example remaining of | lar muscles. He had sent a sealed letter to the 
of that gas has been absorbed, the tempe- a house of the early part of the twelfth century. | Academy last December, with an account of 
rature is found gradually to diminish. The OF the church, the chancel is early English, | this method. —- M. Osmont presented to the 
authors are inclined to believe that the oxygen | With a stone vaulted roof of the beginning of Academy a new and greatly improved gas- 
in the jar combines with the carbon of the) the thirteenth century. The nave has a part) burner. 


spadix to form carbonic acid gas. |late Norman, part early Norman, apparently | An interesting paper was read to the Aca- 
Ai ies Ge about 1100, and a part of still earlier character, |demy, ‘On the Travels of M. Rochet d’Heéri- 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY. which Mr. Harrison concludes to be Saxon ;! court along the Coasts of the Red Sea, in the 


Fripay, April 2. Mr. Twining, in the chair, aud cited some passages from * Thorn’s Chron-| Kingdoms of Adel, Choa,’ &c. His observa- 
announced the appointment, by the Council, of | icle,’ which | seem strongly an favour of this | tions on Suez, and the different points in that 
Mr. Joseph Geiger as Curator; also, that the theory. his interesting communication gave | neighbourhood, which tradition connects with 
annual distribution of specimens would take Tse to a great deal of discussion on the general the name of Moses, were of much value. He 
place about the end of the month.—Dr. Lhot- question of Saxon architecture. Mr. Harrison considered the point usually assigned as that 
sky read a paper ‘On the Genus Eucalyptus, read extracts from contemporary historians, | whence the Israelites passed the Red Sea too 
and its Connexion with the Vegetation and the | Shewing that the Danes in their later incur- | far from Suez: nearer that town there was a 
Physical Features of New Holland,’ in which! sions spared the churches and monasteries in| sandbank running into the estuary, by which 
he described the character of Australian forests, any instances, and allowed them to be re- it was probable the Israelites passed over, and 
derived as it is from the characteristic of its deemed for a sum of money, and that there! on which the returning tide caught the Egyp- 
predominant vegetation. It is not only by the were numerous buildings of stone then existing tian army and destroyed it. M. Rochet’s re- 
preponderant number of individuals, and the in this country. Other members mentioned searches on the soummi, or poison-tree, of 
mass of vegetation, that the Eucalyptus charac. the rude workmanship of the chapel in the! Adel, were curious. A camel eating the leaves 
terise the flora of New Holland; it is by the White Tower, London, and the work of | of this tree died always within a quarter of an 
nature of their foliage, and still more by the William Rufus in Westminster Hall, as proof} hour afterwards. The Arabs made a decoction 
structure of their ligneous fibre, that they exer-|0f the low state of the building art at that | of the rvots of this tree, and after evaporating 
cise a vast influence upon the vegetation and period, although it is allowed by all historians | it, put part of the residuum behind the iron 
other grand features of the country. The wood that the Normans introduced a great improve- | points of their arrows. A wound inflicted with 
of most of the Eucalyptus is short, brittle, and, Ment in this respect; and their own work of| such an arrow always produced death in a few 
full of a resinous matter, deficient in tannin, the same period at Caen, &c. is of a very| minutes. 

one of the chief ingredients of decomposed vege. Superior character. The Secretary mentioned! Messrs. Libri and Chasles entered into a 
table matter fit to produce humus. ‘The leaves, that the Society had succeeded in rescuing the’ verbal discussion of the composition of Saturn’s 
also, are very resinous, stiff, and brittle ; and! "oof of Witney Church from destruction: a} rings.—M. Rozet read a remarkable geological 
neither do they nor the decayed wood produce fine specimen of the open timber roofs of the| paper ‘On the Elevation or Depression of 
humus sufficient for the growth of dense under-, fifteenth century. The parish had gone so far| various Parts of France above or below the 
wood, and hence the open aspect of Australian {a8 to advertise for a contractor for a new average Level of the Land;’ and observed, that 
forests likened to that of the parks of England. | roof, but, in consequence of the remonstrances | even the sea itself, from some cause or other, 
The stems, moreover, are at times toa height | Of the Society, have been induced to repair the | was much above its average altitude in various 





of forty feet bare of branches, and the foliage | old one.” ee piaces. Thus at Marseilles, Nice, and Naples, 
is altogether scanty and poor; and, therefore, aaniieda the level of the sea differed by more than 
Australian forests are destitute of shade, and | . April 6, 1841 seventeen yards; and he was of opinion that 


the little rain which falls during the summer is | Academy of Sciences. Sitting of March 29. | ** certain points the sea was above its average 
almost utterly evaporated, and this assists tol|_M. Arago read a letter from M. Payen the level by at least 300 feet.—M. Mauduit pre- 
their sterile character. In consequence of the! chemist, ‘On the Analysis of the Water of the | 8emted an highly improved diagraphe, in which 
constitution of the woody fibre admitting an| Artesian Well at Grenelle. He had found | the telescope was made to move with increased 








easy and speedy decay, the trees are hollow| that out of 100 parts of the water, there were | {acility by means of a circular arc introdaved 
even to the higher branches ; and if fire be set Carbonate of lime ---+-++++- 68 into the apparatus. 

near to the root of most of them, it will soon pe rs of et mnennaee 142 * Many of the inhabitants of the environs of Paris are 
communicate throngh the whole interiory and] —-uapiamate fyoasiom: °° 38 | subject irs sal neck lke the esnanta of 
burst forth from the boughs at a considerable Chlorure of potassium ----++++ 1-09 which runs over the gypseous Tocks of the Paris goslogical 
height, sometimes from the topmost. The ree pr pitadkies cc<sccoccese. 50m basin. ~» 
Australian quadrupeds (with the exception of ‘Azotic organic Mattersssssesss “2M few = cn nndiaialipeiaapeaagies: 
the kangaroo) inhabit the countries of the Eu- | This analysis, on being compared with that of! + This admirable instrument, which requires some 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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The Academy of Floral Games, at Toulouse, 
has just made its annual distribution of prizes: 
the golden flower (principal prize) being ad- 
judged to M. Viancin, of Besancon, for an ode 
on the year 1840. 

The sixty-eighth volume of the “ Biographie 
Universelle’’ has appeared; it contains two 
articles by the late M. Michaud the historian. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 3lst.— The following degree was 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Physic.—W. W. Fisher, Fellow of Downing 
College. 

The following will be the classical subjects of Exami- 
nation for the degree of B.A. in the year 1843 :—** The 
Fourth Book of Xenophon’s Memorabilia ; Cicero’s Ora- 
tion for Milo.” 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
APRIL 3d. Professor Wilson in the chair.— 
When the routine business was ended, Sir 
George Staunton stated that he had the plea- 
sure of announcing to the meeting a most 
valuable and important donation to the Library 
of the Society, being the large collection of 
Chinese works made by the celebrated Chinese 
scholar, Mr. Thomas Manning, which was 
now munificently presented to the Society by 
the representatives of that gentleman. He 
said that he had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Manning above thirty years; and could bear 
testimony both to the kindness of his heart and 
the extent of his knowledge. When together, 
in the suite of Lord Amherst’s embassy to 
Pekin, he had himself experienced great help 
from Mr. Manning’s profound acquaintance 
with the Chinese language ; and had frequently 
been witness to the delight with which the 
learned Chinese heard him quote Confucius, 
and other ancient sages, in argument with 
them. Mr. T. Manning was born at Brome, 
in Norfolk ; and educated by his father, who 
was rector of the parish. At the age of 
eighteen he entered the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he made great proficiency in 
mathematics ; but was prevented from taking 
a degree by religious scruples concerning sub- 
scription to the articles of the church. He 
had long cherished an ardent desire to proceed 
to China, with a view of studying the language 
and character of that people. With this object 
he left the university at the peace of Amiens, 
and proceeded to Paris, in order to consult the 
Chinese literary works in that capital. On 
the renewal of the war he was made prisoner ; 
but was so lucky as to obtain his liberation 
through the aid of several influential friends. 
On his return to England he made preparations 
for a voyage to Canton, where he resided for 
some years under the patronage of the East 
India Company, studying the language, and 
endeavouring to find means to penetrate into 
the interior. After repeated failures, he re- 
solved to try in another quarter: he returned 
to Calcutta, went thence to Thibet, and reached 
as far as Lhassa, where he had several inter- 
views with the Grand Lama. But finding him- 
self no nearer to the interior of China than 
before, he returned to his former residence at 
Canton, and was appointed by Lord Amherst 
one of the interpreters to the embassy. He 
thus attained, for a short time, the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes, though to an extent much 
below his desires. Soon after, he returned to 
England ; and, on his way, was introduced to 
Napoleon, then a prisoner at St. Helena, where 
he had an opportunity of thanking him for his 
own liberation so many years before. After 
further improvements to be made in the eye-piece, to 


—— straining of the sight, is not so well known to 
ritish architects and draughtsmen as it ought to be. 


this time, with the exception of a short Conti- 
nental excursion, he passed his life in studious 
retirement; and died on the 3d of May last, 
at Bath, to which city he had been recom- 
mended for the benefit of the mineral waters. 
After reading this short memoir, Sir George 
Staunton proposed that the valuable donation 
now made should be kept apart from the rest of 
the Chinese library of the Society, and called 
the “ Manning Collection,” which was unani- 
mously agreed to.—A paper by Dr. Stevenson, 
‘On the Modern Deities worshipped by the 
Hindus in the Dekkan,’ was then read. The 
Doctor remarked, that besides the pure Brah- 
manism of the orthodox Hindus, the Buddhism 
of the Jaens, and the ante-Braliminical or de- 
mon worship of the lower orders of the Mah- 
ratta country, there was another superstition 
based on Brahmanism which was comparatively 
modern; and it consisted of the worship of 
remarkable persons who had arisen at various 
times. The first of these is Kandoba, whose 
Sanskrit name is Mallari, ordinarily corrupted 
into Malhar. The legend of this god says, that 
at the town of Jejuri, about thirty miles east from 
Poonah, the Brahmans were much disturbed in 
their devotions by a daitya (or demon), named 
Malla, who beat and plundered them, trod 





down their gardens, and killed their cows. 


Mahadeva, and absorbed into the deity. 
doba’s principal temple formerly stood on the 


Holkar, who was said to be of the family of the 
god; and is adorned with an image of Kan- 
doba, and of his wife, Mhalsa. 


another temple very near, in which he put his 
own image and that of his wife, who both now 
receive divine homage from numerous wor- 
shippers. The revenues of the temple of Kan- 
doba amount to about 30,000 rupees per annum ; 
and a sisterhood of one hundred Murali are 
maintained for the public service of the temple, 
—an insult to public morals so notorious, that 
even a Brahman has refused to lodge a night 
within the town from a fear of the disgrace 
which would attach to him by the proximity of 
so disgraceful an establishment. Moraba is 
another of these modern deities, in whose fa- 
mily the god Ganpati promised to become in- 
carnate for seven generations. An account of 
Moraba has been given in the seventh volume 
of the ‘ Asiatic Researches ;’’ but, since the 
publication of that volume, the seven genera- 
tions of Moraba are gone by, and the family is 
extinct: but the delusion remains; and the 
adopted son of the last incarnate Ganpati is still 
worshipped at Chincore. Another example of 
the credulity of the Hindus has been exhibited 
within these few years in the universal be- 
lief of an incarnation of Vishnu, in the per- 
son of a boy in the Satara district, named 
Nardyana Powar. This boy, in the year 
1830, began to acquire general notoriety in 
serpent-catching at a village called Pimpa- 
vada, about sixteen miles north of Satara. 
It was soon given out that he was an in- 
carnation of Vishnu; he was immediately 
visited by thousands of persons—sick, blind, 
and leprous, who were said to be cured by a 





look ; and, among others, the Raja of Satara, 


This Malla, Dr. Stevenson surmises, may have | 
been of the tribe of Bhils, who derive their ori- | Hindu youths of the present day to acquire a 
gin from Toran Mall, of whom there is an in- | knowledge of the English language and litera- 
teresting. account by Sir John Malcolm in the | ture, will be available in directing them to a 
first volume of the Society’s “ Transactions.” | purer faith and a better worship than any they 
The Brahmans call upon Siva; the army of | have hitherto had offered to them. 

the daitya is destroyed by Kandoba; and Malla, | 
before his death, is converted to the worship of | 
Kan- | Mr. Hupson Gurney, Vice-President, in 
top of a hill close to Jejuri; but it was rebuilt, |long-bow, lately raised from the wreck of the 
nearer its base, by the famous Mahratta chief | Mary Rose, which sunk, when prepared for 
laction, in 1640. 


enough that Holkar, at the same time, built | 


| 


and all his court, paid him a visit. Lists of 
persons cured by him were published ; odes 
were written; the reign of the English was 
predicted to cease in 1833; and Narayana was 
then to mount on the throne of Delhi. But 
the poor youth unhappily died from the bite of 
a serpent, brought to him by a low-caste Mahar 
to test his divinity. The excitement, however, 
did not immediately cease. It was given out 
for a hundred miles round, that Vishnu had 
gone to inhabit some new body; and, among 
other instances, a poor weaver who fell asleep 
in a temple near Saverndroog was thought to 
be the lucky mortal, and received gifts and a 
transient worship accordingly. But after a 
few weeks the whole died away; and nothing 
remains but the tomb of the boy, which is still 
venerated at Pimpavada. According to the 
words of the Rev. Mr. Nisbet, who was there 
some years after, ** two Brahmans and a re- 
ligious devotee wait upon him continually, with 
music, singing, and burning of incense. The 
boy’s relations became rich by the offerings 
made to him during his life; and they seem 
determined, to employ his tomb as a source of 
profit now that he is dead.” The Doctor gives 
these as samples of the sort of deities worship. 
ped in the Dekkan, of whom he says there are 
many more: and he concludes by expressing a 
hope that the eager desire manifested by the 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


the chair.—Mr. Porritt exhibited an English 


Tt is six feet four inches long, 
and has been purchased for preservation and 


It is curious | exhibition at the Tower.—Mr. Windus com- 


municated some observations * On the Bar- 
berini, or Portland Vase in the British Mu- 
seum, and the Subject of the Figures repre- 
sented on it,’ which has long puzzled the anti- 
quaries. Mr. W. stated that the tomb in 
which the vase was found was that of Galen, 
the ancient physician; that the shape of the 
vase is that ofa chemical or galenical vessel ; 
and he considered that the figures on the sides 
and bottom represented Galen himself, and 
some of those whom he had cured.—Sir Henry 
Ellis read a copy of a letter from Anthony 
Lord Montague and Thomas Chamberlayn at 
Toledo, to Queen Elizabeth, relative to a de- 
sign of the French to send troops into Scotland. 
— The Society adjourned to the 23d instant 
(St. George’s Day), the anniversary for election 
of President and officers. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. : 
Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} r.m.; Zoologi- 
cal, 83 p.m.3; Botanic, 8 p.m.; United Service Institution, 
7 a Society of Arts, 7} p.m.3; Graphic, 8 P.M. 
Thursday.—Botanical, 3 p.m. 
Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.m. 3; Westminster Medical, 
8p.M.; Mathematical, 8 p.m.; Physical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 
Tue anniversary on Saturday went off with 
much spirit. Lord Monteagle made an ex- 
celler® chairman, and advocated the cause of 
the charity in so eloquent a manner as to in- 
duce a good subscription, amounting to above 
5501., some of which was announced to be 





given in consequence of his lordship’s address. 
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Th : 
tinguished themselves both in purse and per- 


son on behalf of their less-favoured brethren ; 
and among those present we observed the 
President, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Blore, Mr. Uwins, 
Mr. M‘Clise, Mr. D. Roberts, Mr. Hardwick, 
&e. &e., and many A.R.A.’s. The musical 
department was excellently conducted by Mr. 
T, Cooke ; and two Miss Williams contributed 
much to the pleasure of the company by singing 
both in the gallery and at the piano in the hall. 


REMBRANDT. 
Last Saturday (and we presume since) Mr. 
Brett exhibited a very fine Rembrandt at his 
gallery in Pall Mall, which was visited, and 


greatly admired, by many distinguished indi-| 


viduals. It is, indeed, a delightful specimen 
of the master, in the highest preservation, and 
replete with all the beauties of his pencil. In 
colour it is rich, in chiara-scura admirable, 
and in its general effects captivating. But it 
is, perhaps, upon the closest examination that 
it grows upon the spectator. The scene, two 
men of quality and the Dutch burgher guard, 
is grouped with all the skill of art, and yet 
every particular figure and countenance are 
finished to the lightest touch. The various 
expression of the countenances tells a story like 
Hogarth ; and they cau bear being magnified 
with still more pleasure to the connoisseur. 
Some of the passages are such as no artist 
of any age or school ever surpassed, and very 
few have equalled. A most interesting portrait 
of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, with the 
infant Dauphin on her lap, by Greuze, is in 
the same gallery. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF ART. 
The Louvre: Salon of 1841. 
Or sacred pictures there are very few exhibited 
this year which have any claims to excellence ; 
the best is one called ** The Prodigal Son,” by 
Couture ; and it is, in reality, an able study of 
a young emaciated man, with two well-drawn 
figures, male and female, in the back-ground, 
passing by him and pointing at him, as he 
sits on the ground.—Gigoux has got a ‘St. 
Genévieve” in the Salon, which is of some 
merit; but rather defective in the blue and 
lead-like colouring he has lately taken a fancy 
to.—Gué has sent a picture of ** The Resur- 
rection,” in which all the earth is a mass of 
human bodies rising out of their graves, and 
each stone, or particle of ground, seems instinct 
with life. It is of the John Martin school : 
only as Martin makes his paintings all red and 
blue, so Gué makes his all red and brown. 
There ure some very curious and able water- 
colour drawings this year: Huber’s are the 
best, as they generally are. ‘This admirable 
artist resembles in his touch that venerable 
father of the British Woater-School, the 
late F, Nicholson; but he has not the same 
exquisite feeling of colour. Nevertheless he 
chooses his style so well, groups his trees so 
admirably, and is so thoroughly aware of the! 
value of breadth of shade, that his productions | 
are always full of effect. M. Soules is a young | 
man who treads in the steps of John Varley in| 
his best days, but he possesses more delicacy 
both of taste and touch, with not less firmness 
and decision; and he promises to attain to, 
great eminence in this line. He has some 
exquisite little views in the Pyrenees and on 
the Rhine. ‘The pastel and crayon department | 
is rather strong this year, especially for por- 
traits: and there are thirty or forty drawings | 
of this kind which would be entitled to honour- 


able distinction in any collection. | 


e members of the Royal Academy dis-| Architectural drawings are, as usual, few in 


number —a fact difficult to be accounted for; 

| what there are, are nearly all of medieval sub- 
jects. Of these a large geometrical elevation 
lof the Cathedral of Evreux in Normandy, 
| details of Sicilian Churches, the Chateau of 
| Ecouen, and the restoration of the Church of 
'St. Jacques at Dieppe, are highly valuable, 
both for accurate drawing and for well-finished 
| details. 

The porcelain painting is, as it generally is, 
|very good; and two copies, one of Gerard 
| Dow’s father and mother, by Mademoiselle 
Tréverret ; and another of Ruysdael’s cele-| 
| brated Clouds by M. Langlacé, of the same} 
size as the originals, are chefs d’euvre. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| The Trial of Charles the First in Westminster 
Hall. Engraved in the finest style of Mezzo- 
tinto. By John Burnet, F.R.S. From the 
Original Picture painted by Himself. 
Few men (we know no one in our time) have 
evinced so high a vocation for more than one 
walk in the fine arts as Mr. Burnet. His} 
engravings of the highest productions of paint- | 
ers have long been acknowledged as possessing | 
the genuine requisites of the metallic branch ; 
his writings on the subjects most intimately 
connected with, and instructive to, the pur- 
suits of the artist in almost every line of the) 
(shall we call it ?) profession, have ranked him | 
high as a thinker and director in those recon- | 
dite processes of mind and mechanics ; and al- | 
ready his own performances as an original | 
painter have justly raised him to an enviable| 
eminence—what need we say? his greatest | 
work on the hearing the news of Trafalgar has! 





the name was attached, and an earnest wish 
that it might be of a character which we could 
conscientiously praise. Our pleasure may be 
surmised when we found ourselves enabled to 
state that it far exceeds our partial hopes, 
and is truly a performance of the highest 
merit. The views of the striking features of 
Madeira are well chosen, and executed in a 
boldly and natural artistical style. The 
town of Funchal from the Bay, and from Sao 
Lazaro, is gracefully sketched. The “ Sea 
Wolf’s Den,” the “ Nun’s Fold,” the ‘* Ravine 
of St. John,” the ‘* Eagle’s Rock,” and “ O 
Rabagal,” are all various and most agreeable 
compositions ; including the finest characteris- 
tics of landscape, mountain, crag, torrent, 
water, wood, and buildings, in positions favour- 
able for the representations of art. Mr. Picken 
has treated them all in a masterly manner, and 
fairly let us into the wildest and the simpler 
charms of this picturesque island. They are 
also ably lithographed, and, together with a 
map and well-written descriptions, form toge- 
ther a volume which must be acceptable, not 
merely to the many who desire to possess me- 
morials and recollections of Madeira (the isle, 
not its produce, we mean!), but to all who 
wish to be owners of a very meritorious exhi- 
bition of art. 


Nichols’ Cities and Towns of Scotland. PartT. 
Montrose: J. and D. Nichols. London: 
Longman and Co. ; Tilt and Bogue. 

In a recent Gazette we did not put the cart 

before the horse, but the team horse before the 

leader, in noticing the second part of this in- 
teresting work before the first, and placing the 
ancient town of Perth before the old town of 


been made a companion to Wilkie’s* * Chelsea | Aberdeen. We know not which offers the 
Pensioners!" The present picture, painted | most picturesque objects to the eye of the artist. 
and engraved by himself, will not derogate) On the frontispiece here, we have that antique 
from his reputation. It is (as before us) in the; and romantic Brig of Balgownie, which spans 
highest style of mezzotinto, and does justice to! the Don, and, embosomed amid rocks and woods 
the interesting scene which Mr. Burnet, on his | (where you may see the bat flitting at noon-day 
canvass, treated in so judicious a manner. The! under the shade of umbrageous trees, reflected 
foredoomed king stands with a firm and placid! by the still dark water), preserves recollections 
countenance, whilst the insolent Bradshaw re-| of former times, and fructifies an ancient en- 
fuses to hear him, ‘ after sentence,” and orders} dowment to meet the heaviest charges of 
the guards to remove their prisoner: the tech-| modern improvements. The other engravings 
nical law has precluded defence, and the plot of| represent various streets, besides a general 


| 


enemies silences appeal. On the side of the} 

martyr his attendants, Richmond, Southamp- 

ton, Lindsey, Hertford, and Sir T. Herbert, 
are well disposed, in sadness and grief; and, 
on the other side, the contrast of Cromwell, 

Ireton, Martin, Lovelace, Waller, and other 

regicides, balances the picture with character- 

istic force. Over the centre, in the gallery, 

Milton, Marvell, Evelyn, Selden, and other re- 

markable persons, are introduced; and in the 

general design and execution we have an histori- 
cal work which, in the highest degree, merits 
the patronage of the lovers of the arts, and of 

our British School. To do one thing in such a 

way as to deserve universal applause is a great 

feat, but to excel in so many difficult lines is 
the triumph of John Burnet. 

Madeira. Illustrated by Andrew Picken. 
With a Description of the Island. Edited 
by Dr. James Macaulay, M.A. Hodgson 
and Graves. 

Mr. PicxEn is, we believe, the son of a lite- 

rary father, whose productions are well known 

to the public, and whose private character en- 
titled him to the esteem and regard of all who 
knew him. We could not, therefore, but feel 
interested in the appearance of a work to which 


* Wilkie, by the last letters, has proceeded from Bey- 
rout for Jerusalem.—Kd, L. G. 





view, and also the colleges, cathedral, and other 
public buildings, as well as remarkable locali- 
ties ; and few cities have so much to boast of 
in every way that can please the sight, and 
employ the mind, as Aberdeen. Of Beattie 
and Byron the memorials are many; and 
remains of elder worthies abound both in the 
Old and New Towns. The collegiate forms of 
the first are strikingly contrasted with the 
splendid granitic structures of the last; and 
the same contrast exists between the later 
buildings and those connected by many a scene 
with early Scottish history. The commercial 
prosperity of Aberdeen is seen in the one, her 
ancient national importance in the other. To 
all, the fasciculus of Messrs. Nichols does just- 
ice ; and our only regret is, that avolume instead 
of a few plates cannot be devoted to the illus. 
tration. 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane Theatre.—In our last Gazette 
we advised the Drury Lane Committee, both 
for the sake of the proprietary of that theatre 
and for the interests of the national drama, 
to endeavour to induce Mr. Macready to render 
a great service tu the stage by engaging him to 
assume the management. We rejoice to say 
that their good sense has led them to adopt 
this suggestion, and that they have concluded 
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this time might be compared to that which the) what is within, or not greatly out of his reach, 
ring of Staturn would present to a spectator | is happy.”’—De Clifford. 

upon the surface of that planet. Its position} Bon Mot of George I17.—One of his minis- 
was very definitely marked, as it then passed | ters ‘* was what is called a rough diamond, 
between the stars Castor and Pollux, and a!and, from the effect of his very honesty, the 
little to the northward of Arcturus. — Its} most unpopular of the cabinet. Lord Castle. 
breadth was variable, but, when least, fully! ton, who respected him, said one day to the 
equal to the distance between Castor and} king (who had himself experienced his rough- 
| Pollux, which is about 5°, and at other times ness), that it was a pity; for that if he were 
double that breadth. Its colour a pure white, | only commonly civil, his virtue was such that 
brighter on the northern side. There was but he might do any thing. ‘ Yes,’ answered 
little flickering. The stars were seen distinctly | the king, ‘ or if only commonly uneivil.’” — 
through it; and, at a somewhat later period, | did. 

even the nebulous appearance, presented to the | 
semblage belonging to the highest orders in | naked eye by the small stars in the Presepe, in | 
rank, science, literature, and the arts. It is|the constellation of Cancer, was very slightly | 
unnecessary to repeat our encominm upon j obscured by it. At 15 minutes past 9 o'clock | 
these graceful and gratifying entertainments, |it passed to the southward of Pollux, and its | 
which so happily combine all the elements that !southern edge passed over Arcturus. After | 
can contribute to the delight and utility of | having faded for a little time, especially at its | 
such meetings. A deep debt of gratitude is | extremities near the horizon, it again increased | 
owing to the Marquess of Northampton for jin brilliancy for about 20 minutes; a sensible | 


an agreement on fair and liberal terms, by 
which our eminent tragedian becomes the lessee 
of Drury Lane. ‘There is, therefore, yet lively 
hopes for the stage, and for the prosperity of 
dramatic literature. We congratulate the 
public on this auspicious event. Mr. Macready 
will open the house at Christmas next, and has 
already enlisted many popular performers. 





VARIETIES. 

The President of the Royal Society's last 
soirée for the season was given by the noble 
Marquess on Saturday last ; and, like all that 
preceded it, was attended by a numerous as- The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer Modernised. 
Aporn a Grecian statue in the robes 
Of modern dress—retouch a picture left 
By Rembrandt finished, and that time hath made 
Only more beautiful—destroy the carving 
Of the old oak screens in cathedral walls— . 

But let the poet's burning words remain 
Unchanged—undimm’d. Exuma B—., 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


the discrimination and liberality with which 
they are conducted. 
Dioramas. — Two new pictures of great 


curvature towards the zenith took place at its 
most elevated part, and the arch increased in| 
breadth, till it gradually diffused itself over a 


List OF NEW BOOKS. 
Diplomatic Transactions in Central Asia, from 1834 to 
1839, 4to. bds, 15s.—Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 
by Rev. W. Baillie, LL.D., 8vo. 6s, 6d.— Historic Sites of 


beauty have this week been opened for exhibi- | considerable space ; and before 10 o'clock all | Suffolk, by J. Wodderspoon, 2d edition, royal 12mo, 


tion in the Regent’s Park, and truly deserve 
the popularity which has attended these re- 
markable productions. The first represents the 
Shrine of the Nativity at Bethlehem (painted 
by Renoux, after a sketch on the spot by D. 
Roberts); and at this solemn Christian period 
has, indeed, peculiar and sacred charms to im- 
press upon the minds of visitors. The various 
symbols attendant upon the birth of the Saviour 
are deeply interesting, and the column, arch, 
aisles, pictures, statues, and altars of the holy 
building combine to produce a very strong | 
effect. As a work of art, it is altogether grand 
and striking. The other is the interior of the 
Cathedral of Auch,—a noble specimen of the 
Gothic. Like the former, it is subjected to 
varied changes of light and shadow, and the 
midnight illumination of the lamps and candles | 
is quite extraordinary. The spectacle is mag- 
nificent and gives intense pleasure. Some 
music from distant organs and chimes are in- 
troduced, and serve to complete the harmonious 
and placid enjoyment with which these admir- 
able performances are witnessed. 

A Grand Dioramic View of the Funeral of 
Napoleon, in the St. James’s Bazaar, is another 
of the present sights of London, and well wor- 
thy of the attention of the curious. 

Aurora Borealis.—A very remarkable dis- 
play of this beautiful phenomenon was visible 
on Monday evening, March 22, at Durham 
and in the neighbourhood. Appearances of 
aurora in the northern and north-western 
parts of the sky were visible soon after 8 
o’clock ; and occasional coruscations of light, 
as usual, shot up from the horizon towards the 
zenith. At half-past 8, a very bright beam 
rose from the western part of the sky ; another 
soon after rose from the east and united with 
it, forming a brilliant arch of white auroral 
light, terminated on each-side by the horizon, 
the point of its greatest elevation being at an 
altitude of about 70°, and at an azimuth 
of abont 25° 30’ east of south. This is 
very nearly the point in the heavens to 
which the south pole of the dipping needle 
points. The luminous arch cut the horizon at 
points 25° east of south, and west of north, or 
nearly at the magnetic east and west. Hence 
its direction, at 9 o’clock in the evening, mean 
time at Durham, was very nearly, if not accu- 
rately, that of a great circle perpendicular to 
the magnetic meridian, and passing through 


appearance of an arch had almost disappeared. 
The eastern branch remained the longest visi- 
ble. The north-western part of the sky con-! 
tinued to be illuminated with a diffused light, 
and one or two occasional faint streams of light 
shot upwards from that part of the sky. The} 
light at 10 o'clock, from that part of the hea- | 
vens, was sufficiently strong to cast a sensible | 
shadow upon a wall. The sky was perfectly 
clear during the whole time, with the exception | 
of a few scattered clouds towards the west and | 
north-west. The wind about south-west, blow- 
ing rather freshly. The following was the 
position of the beam as referred to some of the 
fixed stars:—At 8h. 45m. it passed midway | 
between Aldebaran and « Orionis, north of 
Castor, a little south of Ursa Major, and about 
5° north of Arcturus. At 9h. it passed between 
Castor and Pollux, and still a little north of 
Arcturus. At 9h. 15m. it was south of Castor 
and Pollux, and its southern edge just covered 
Arcturus. This beam, by its marked position 
and narrow limits, seems to olfer a very favour- 
able opportunity of ascertaining its height, by | 
comparing simultaneous observations at differ- 
ent places, situated magnetically north and 
south of each other. For the purpose of such | 
comparisons it may be mentioned that the lati- | 
tude of Durham is 54° 47’; and its longitude, | 
in time, 6m. 16s. west.—F'rom the ** Durham | 
Advertizer.” 

A Greai Swallow.—A boa-constrictor in the | 
Zoological Gardens, eleven teet long, is stated 
to have swallowed a brother boa of the length 
of nine feet, which had shewn a want of appe- 
tite for its food, and thus (we suppose) pro- 
voked its more hungry companion, 

Fashionable Journals. — There are often 
paragraphs, the wording of which in fashionable 
journals amuses us much, £2. gr., we read in 
a contemporary of last Saturday the follow. 
ing:—‘* We are happy to announce the ap- 
proaching recovery of Baron Bulow, the Prus- 
sian minister, who is now able to take airings.” 
And the same paper speaks of —“ The Speak. 
er’s parliamentary dinner included many mem- 
bers of the House of Commons ;"’ these enter- 
tainments being almost exclusively conlined to 
M.P.’s!! 

Foreign Copyright.—The copyright law has 
been thrown out in Paris as in London; bat 
the ** right” will prevail in the end, and at no 
great distance of time. 





the south magnetic pole. Its appearance at 


Gs. 6d,—Asmodeus ; or, the Devil on Two Sticks, by Le 
Sage, royal &vo, l4s.—The Gospel Narrative of our Lord’s 
Passion, harmonised by the Rev. J. Williams, 12mo. 8s.— 
Sermons at Exeter, by T. H. Lowe, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Adol- 
phus’s History of George IIL, Vol. IL, 8vo. 14s.—Prac- 
tical Treatise on Gas-Lighting, by T. 8S. Peckston, R.N., 
3d edition, 8vo. 1. 6s. —Course of Truth; a Poem, by 
Rev, W. Stone, post 8vo, 10s, 6¢.—Turf Companion, 
1841, 18mo. sewed, 2s.—Poems, Religious and Elegiac, 
by L. H. Sigourney, lzmo. 6s. —The Law of Marriage, 
Divorce, and Registration, by L. Shelford, Esq., vo. 
lt, 10s,— A Complete Practical Treatise on Venereal 
Disease, by W. Acton, 8vo. with 4to. Atlas of Plates, 
1. 11s. Gd.—Memoir and Sermons of the Rev, D, Ferrier, 
by Rev. A. Ferrier, 12mo. 5s.—Progressive Geography, 
by W. Stevens, D.D., 12mo. 2s. td.— Parliamentary 
Guide, by R. B. Mosse, 18mo, 4s. 6d.—Xenophou's Ana- 
basis, Books I. I. I11,, Notes by C. S. Stanford, A.M. 
8vo, bs.—F lyfisher’s T'ext-book, by T. South, 8vo. 12s. 
—Master Humphrey’s Clock, Vol. II. royal 8vo. ts. — 
Questions on Arithmetic, by James Harris, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
—A New Treatise on Mechanics, 8vo. 7s.—The Mineral 
Springs of England, by E. Lee, 12mo. 4s.—The Principal 
Baths of Germany, by E. Lee, Part II., 12mo. sewed, 
3s, 6d.—A New Hebrew-English and English-Hebrew 
Lexicon, by the Rev, W. W. Duncan, 18mo. 7s. cloth; 
7s. 6d. roan.—A Parrenesis : or Seasonable Exhortatory, 
by H. Hammond, 1#mo, 2s. 6d.—Letters from a Tutor to 
his Pupils, by the Rev. W. Jones, 18mo. 2s, Gd.—Cogh- 
lan’s Italian, German, French, and English Conversa- 
tions, f.cap, 6s.—Coghlan’s Tableau des Londres, lino. 
5s.—Rose’s New Biographical Dictionary, Vol. III. 8vo. 
18s.—The Grammar of the English Language, by G 
Mudie, 18mo, 4s.—Coghlan’s Hand-Book tor Travellers 
on the Belgian Railroads, 12mo, 5s. 
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April. Thermometer, Barometer. 





Thursday... 1 From 39 to 55 29°54 stationary 

Friday ---- 2 core BBoe- 57 | 5 stationary 
Saturday -. 3 | ---- 30 + 5d 5 
|Sunday---- 4 | e+++ 27 ++ 5b 

Monday 5 sere 40 oe 53 

Tuesday -- 6 : 37 ++ 54 | QWHSG -- 

Wednesday 7 a2... 54 | 20°73 -- 


Wind, south-west and south-east. 

On the Ist, generally cloudy, a little rain fell about 
2p.m.; the 2d, and two following days, generally clear; 
the 5th, morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear: 
the 6th, cloudy, raining frequently during the after- 
noon: the 7th, a general overcast, a shower of rain about 
10 P.M. 

Rain fallen, +355 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cuaries HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In answer to Tim's inquiries respecting admission 
some of the various literary societies lately formed, and 
as the information may be useful to others, we beg to siy 
that the Camden head quarters are at Messrs. Nichols’s, 
25 Parliament Street; the Granger, at the same address, 
or any Member of the Council;* the Perey, at 1) St 
Martin’s Lane, Messrs. Richards’; the Shakspere, at 4 Pall 
Mall East, or Mr. Tomlins, 13 Ave Maria Lane; Uk 
Dugdale we know nothing about. 

Erratum.—It was on Tuesday, not Wednesday, & 
printed by mistake in our last, that the Queen hououred 
the English Opera House with her presence. 


* We believe it has commenced publication with Por- 
traits of Philip IL of Spain and Mary of England, after 





Axiom, —‘* Whoever is greatly interested by 





Sir Antonio More, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ere INSTITUTION, 


The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works 

ot British Artists is open daily from Ten in the Morning till Five 

nthe Evening 
mee si Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 

WILLIAM B. TRS: ARD, Keeper. 


7ING'S COLLEGE, London. — Depart- | 


Architecture, and of 
This Depart- 


ment of Civil Engineering and 
Science applied to the Arts and Manufactures. 


ment, under the Superintendence of Professors Hall, Moseley, | 
Bradley, | 
and Mr. ii. J. Castle, will be 


Hosking, and Ansted, and Mr. 
Ir. E. Cowper, 1 ‘Tennant, 

RE OPENED on TUESDAY, the 20th inste 
The JUNIOR CLASS, tor Pupils of the 

or upwards, will also be reopened cate the sam 


ril 7, 184l. 1A INDSD; ar hy Principal. 
/KHAM 


P= Two or Three Vacancies at the ensuing Quarter. Pro- 
spectuses may be had at Messrs. Relfe and Fletcher's, 17 Cornhill ; 
and of Messrs. Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street, where the 


ll, Wheatstone, 


at. 
- ee Years 


following Works, printed for the Use of the School, may also be 


obtained :— 


The Genius of the French Language, with a 
g 


Tables to conjugate all the French Vase: aud A Table to 


te Latin Verbs 


RTS and LITERATURE.—Mr. JOHN | 
BURTON, Auctioneer, 69 Bold Street, Liverpool, re- 
spectfully intimates that his extensive Rooms are now open for 
the reception of Works of Artin Painting, Sculpture, Engraving 
and those Objects of Interest to the Antiquary and Virtuoso, in 


Key 
con} 


which skill or ingenuity in other Branches of the Arts has been | 


exercised; and for Literary Property, of whatever description, in- 
tended for Sale. 

Liverpool, owing to the wealth, the taste, and the liberality of | 
her Merchants, being acknowledged one of the first Marts in the 
Empire for the disposal of Property of the descriptions above- 
named, Mr. J. B. begs to call the attention of Executors, Deal- 
ers, and others, to the matter of this Advertisement, most respect- 
fully soliciting their support, and assuring them that it will ever 
be his pleasure, as his duty, to discharge with promptitude the 
business committed to his trust. 

References will gladly be given to parties requiring them. 

69 Bold street, — ool, 1841 


aL EC: -RO-ME TALL U RGY.—Apparatus 

and Materials for conducting, on a large or small scale, 
the Electrotype in all its Branches, Electro-Gilding, Plating, 
Platinising, &c. described in Smee’s ** Elements of Electro-Me- 
tallurgy)” published by Palmer, Newgate Street, and Lx spe 
and ¢ aternoster Ro , London, are manufactured and sold by 
E. Palm er, P hilosophical Instrument Maker and Gomelan 103 
Newgate Street, London. 


Now ready, the: new edition of P -ROF -ESSOR PHIL LIPS’S 
(. YEOLOGICAL 
_ 696 ES, including 
and Brest, 
Beautifully coloured on atlas paper, 33 inches by 26. 
Price, in sheet, 15s.; mounted, to fold in case, 138. Gd.; Var- 
hed, with black rollers, 1/, 2s.; ditto, mahogany rollers, 
s. Gd. 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Albemarle Street, April 1841, 





N 


£.. 
Selections from the Duke of Wellington’s 


Dispatches. 


MONTH. 


Royal vo. 255. 

Il, 
Lockhart’s Ancient Spanish Ballads. Illus- 
trated and Illuminated Edition. 4to. 


III. 


The Religion, Agriculture, &e. of the An-! 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 2 vols. and 


(Ready.) 


ent Egyptians, 
Volume of Plates. 


o. 3l. 3s. 


IV. 
Fellowes’ Latest Discoveries in Ancient hye) 


ci. Plates and Woodcuts, imp. 8vo, 21. 2s. 


V. 
Campbell's Beauties of the British Poets, | 
with Biographical Notices. Royal &vo. 20s. 
VI. 
An Account of the Gipsies of Spain. 
eorge Borrow. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 
VII. 
craps from German Authors. 
Translated by Sarah Austin. F.cap 8vo. 
‘ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By 


( 


Selected and 


en the 15th, price 8d. stampe ad, 


HE AR'T-UN , No. XXVIIL; 
a Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts. 
beg A monthly journal, very ably conducted, and promising to be 
S i Blackwe Edinburgh Magasin 
“A periodical exclusively de voted to matters of art, which very 
etfects the object it contemplates.”—G lobe, 
“A valuable and agreeable paper. Its feeling i = Aen good 
towards native talent and its patrons.”—John Bu 
Published by How and P arsons, 132 F oo ile, 


ably 


Pall Mall.— | 


SCHOOL. — There will be) 


MAP of the BRITISH | 


Part of France, as far South as Paris 


EW WORKS to be PUBLISHED this! 


a} 


Preparing for publication, in 1 vol. 
— 
| PJISCOURSES DELIVERED to the 
| STUDENTS of the ROYAL ACADEMY, by SIR 
\: JOSHUA REYNOLDS; ee by Explanatory Notes and 
Plates by JOHN BURNEY, F.R.S 


vondon; James canal Old Bond Street, 


|— 1 . — 
| 
i 


M®* 


ew Burlington Street, April 10, 1841, 


BENTLE y will forthwith publish 


the following NEW hha — 


Popular Bubbles « 
Or, Memoirs . I Sate alge and Epidemic Delusions. 
Charles Mackay, Esq 
Author of «°C he Thames and its Tributaries, 
In 2 vols, 8vo0. with Portraits. 


ws &e. 


Il. 
Colin Clink, 
By Charles Hooton, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustr: ations by Leech, &c, 


Ill. 
The a a Man; 
Novel. 
Ry the Author of “* Cousin Geoffrey,” 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 


&e. 


Also, now ready, 


{ 
The History ‘of Duelling. 
| Comprising Narr of the most remarkable Personal Encoun- 
ters, from the E tert st Period down to the Present ‘Times. 
By Dr. Millingen, 
| Author of “ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” &c. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


Il, 
. ° . 
| Some Account of My Cousin Nicholas. 
| y Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 
Author oy « The Ingoldsby Legends,” 
To which is added, 
The Rubber of Life. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


&c. 


On the Ist of May will be published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
, 


art I. of the 
“Teor r ’ . . ys 
ft ISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE in 
INDIA. 
By EDWARD THORNTON, E 
Author of ‘* India, its State and Prospects,’ &c. &c. 
This Work, prepared from the most authentic Sources of — 
formation, will be completed in about Twenty Monthly Parts. 


An Impression will also appear in royal 8vo. on superior paper, | 


price 3s. Gd. each Part. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co. Leadenhall Street. 


April will es published, V Vol. I. of a new 


Early 
|" E HISTO R Yy of SCOTLAND. | 
By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 
This new edition of “ The History of Scotland” will be hand- 


somely printed in post 8vo. and will consist of the same number | 


of volumes as the first edition ; but the price of each volume will 
be only 6s.—half the price of the other edition. 

} A volume will be published on the last day of every alternate } 
si until the completion of the new Issue. 

Of the Ist edition, seven volumes have already been published, | 
and it is confidently expected that the eighth volume will be pub- 
lished within ten months from this date, and will complete the 
History down to the Union of the Crowns, in 1603. Both the Ist 

} edition, therefore, and this cheap edition will be completed, 
should health be granted to the author, in the course of the sum- 
mer of next year (1842) 

“It is with great spttaticthon that we hail the appearance of 
Mr. Tytler’s seventh volume. One more will complete the work, 
which we venture to predict will then become, and long remain, 
the standard History of Scotland.”—Quarterly Review, March 

1. 


134 

“See Sir Walter Scott’s review (in ‘ The Quarterly’) of Vols 
I. and II. of Mr. Tytler’s elaborate work; a work which he 
meant to criticise throughout in similar detail, for he considered 
it as a very ag ant work.” —Lockhurt's Life of Scott. 

William Tait, Edinburgh; Longman and Co. Simpkin, Mar- 
| shall, and Co.; Juncan and Malcotm; Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.; and Whittaker and Co. London; of any of whom Prospec- 
tuses may be had by any Retail Booksellers who will apply for 

them early next week. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
YOMPANION to the WAVERLEY NO. 


» containing Kight Victorial Illustrations, En- 
| graved on Ae? ee in the first style of the art, from Original Draw- 
| ings by Cattermole, Landseer, Creswick, Balmer, Buss, and 

other eminent Artists. These Illustrations will appear in 
| Monthly Parts, simultaneously with the new and cheaper edi- 
tion of the Waverley Novels now publishing, and are also adapted 
to illustrate all former editions. They will be completed in 
Twenty-five Parts, containing 200 Engravings executed by 
Messrs. Jackson and Whimper. The Price, in f.cap 8vo. 1s. ; 
royal Svo. 1s, 4d. 

London : Houlston and Stoneman, 65 etena nate Row. 


3vo, with ———. — avings on Steel and W. oni, 


Ini 
} toe BRI TISH “AN ‘GLE R'S MANUAL; 
with some Account of the Principal Rivers, Lakes, nas 
Trout Streams; and Instructions in Fly-fishing, and Angling at 
the Bottom, and more particularly for the Trout ‘Trolling. 
By T.C. HOFLAND, Esq. 

« The most comprehensive work on angling that has yet ap- 
peared in this country."”—Bell’s Life in London, 

«¢ The tourist can hardly have a more elegant or agreeable com- 
panion.”—Sporting Review 





London: How and Parsons, 132 Fleet Street, 


. In royal, or in smal! 8vo. 
r . 
A Y 4 
for Four Shillings 
(Formerly in 2 vols. for Ten Shillings), 
‘Lo be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Publishers—Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Houlston and 
Stoneman, London. 


3d edition, 12mo. price 3s. 
G RECE GR AMMA TIC. JE RUDI.. 
MENTA in USUM SCHOLARUM. 
This Grammar has been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





FOR STU DE NTS AT COLLEGE OR SCHOOL. 


ust Svo, 8s. 6d. boun 
{REEK VERBS their 


Defects, and sexepelasttion 
B +4 ARMICH; AEL, 
Classical Ee in the Edinburgh Academy. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Formations, 


{ edition, 8vo. 75. | 6« 
NDEX of QU OTATION S from GREEK 
AUTHORS, contained in the mg edition of Blomiield’s 
| Translation of Mathia's Gramma 
} John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
| loth, price One Guinea, the 2 2d edition of 


DHE WORKWOMAN'S GUIDE; con- 


taining Instructions to the Inexperienced in Cutting-out 
and Completing those Articles of Wearing Apparel which are 
; Usually made at home; also Explanations of Upholstery, House 
Linen, Straw Piatting, Bonnet Making, and Knitting. 
By 4 DY. 


** Method shortens Labour.” 

This work consists of a series of practical and simple explana- 
porrre accompanied by Plates, of the most approved mode of 

utting-out and making all necessary articles of Clothing for 

| Men, Women, and Children, suited to both rich and poor; in 

which economy and neatness of appearance have been alike con- 
| sulted: comprising many valuable hints on every branch of 
| household economy connected with the needle. 

It will be found a valuable companion to Clergymen’s Wives, 
young Married Women, Schoolmistresses, and Sergants, and will 
equally find its proper place on the work-table, on the toilette, in 
the nursery, and in the school-room. 

|. Illustrated with twenty-five (opper-plates, containing many 
| ase Drawings explanatory of the Letterpress. 

mpkin, Marshall, and Co. London; Thomas Evans, 

( neces Row, Birmingham ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


ut) 


New edition, enlarged, 8vo. price 2s. Gd. cloth, 

TXLEMENTS of ALGEBR: A; or, a Short 
and Practical Introduction to that Science, on a new 

Vian, with the ; ten Improvements. 
ROBERT W ASE ACE, 
| Professor of aaiete atics in the College 

| Putney. 
N. H. Cotes, 139 Cheapside; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; 

i D. Robertson, Glasgow; J. Cumming, Dublin. 


(Sue 3e°S ELEMENTS of ELECTRO. 
METALLURGY; or, the Art of Working in Metals by 
he Galvanic Fluid, embraci ng the Electrotype in all its Branches, 

‘tro-Gilding, Plating, Platinising, &c. 

The volume contains many practical observations, and will 
| be read with interest by all engaged in the practice of this very 
pretty art.”—Times. 

Published by Paimer, Newgate Stre at 
Paternoster Ro 


= ‘ ‘ell Engineers, 


and Longman and Co, 


BLACKETT ON THE SPIRIT- “lumens 

In demy vo. price 8s. boarc 
N ESSAY on the USE of the SPIRIT- 
| LEVEL, as applied to Engineering and other Purposes ; 
| also, simple Methods of Measuring Inaccessible Distances, and 

illustrated with numerous Engravings, Plans, Sections, & 

a By T. O. BLACKETT, Surveyor, Engineer, &c 
| London: Simpkin, pe all, and Co.; and E. Charnley, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


x9 + r . 
‘’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE and 
SVIEW, comprising T Reding y, General Literature, 
and the Fine Arts, and combining the Features of the Quarterly 
and Monthly Periodical. The present Number contains the Se- 
cond of the Series of Papers on Church Music—The Queen Dow- 
ager’s Visit to Kirby Lonsdale—Religious Societies—Vapal Su- 
Bowden's Hiliebrand —Chapters on Architecture, 
iscopal Visitations—Reviews and Notices of Twelve 
New Books—Retrospect of Aftfairs—Copious Ecclesiastical Intel- 
ligence, arranged under the heads of the various Dioceses, &c. 
Nos. 1, to ILI. may still be procured. 
Books for Review, and Advertisements, are to be sent to the 
care of the Publisher, 
James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 
“This Magazine more nearly resembles Murray's ‘ Quarterly’ 
in its plan and talent than any of the other monthly periodicals. Fe 
—Britannia. 


ith Maps, &vo. 5s. 
OURNAL of the ROYAL 


PHICAL SOCIETY, Vol. X. Part III. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


GEOGRA- 


ow ready at all the Libraries, 
NIDE ON GILES the ROPER. 
By THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of “ Beauties of the Country,” ‘* Rural Sketches,” 
** Royston Gower,” &c. 

Complete in 1 vol. cloth, lettered, price 13s, containing Twelve 
Wood Engravings, and Twenty-Four Illustrations on Steel, by 
E. Lambert. 

Also, just published, price ls. with a beautiful Vignette by 
‘illiams, 
Summer Mevuieg: a Poem. 
By Thomas Miller. 
London: James Hayward and Co. 53 Paternoster Row. 




















240 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











ao JAMES'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. post 8vo. price Il. 11s. 6d. A 


Price 1s. 6d. Price ls. 
I ETTER to the LORD BISHOP of| REPORT of the ROYAL DISPEN. 











London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 
| Longman, Orme, and Co.; an di sar 
3 vols. 8vo. price ll. lls. 6d. cloth | & , » and Co.; id may be had at the Dispensa ve 


ORSE' “DE LEON; or, the Brigand. XFORD, on occasion of Tract No. XC. in the Series SARY for DISEASES of the EAR, Dean Street, Soho 
By G. P. R. JAMES =i called « a ~ T racts es the Times.” Square, shewing that, since 1816, upwards of 10,750 Patients have 
Author of ‘* Henry o' - . | . NEWMAN, B.D. been cured or relieved; with Remarks on one present Mania for 
« We have read this romance with interest and pleasure.”— Vicar of St. Mz ary the Virgin’ 3, Oxfor unnecessary, bold, and d 0 &e. 
Court Gazette. | Oxford: John | Henry Parker; J.,G., F., and J. ; on i By JOHN HARRISON CURT is, Esq. 
| ondyn. Aurist to the late King, and Surgeon to the Institution. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, April 10. 
R. COLBURN has just published the HISTORY of the REFORMATION on, , Ina small pocket vol. price Half-a-Crown, 
rINE : 
eee eee ne Ey GEORGE WADDINGTON, D.D. 7 HE EPICURE’S ALMANACK; or, 
z. y os of Durham, Diary of Good Living. Containing a choice and origina} 
De Clifford ; or, the Constant Man. Author of “A History of the Church, from the Earliest Ages ee ee yong d rad Pathan Sr Result 
to the Reformation,” Xc. : r » P ne good 
suai i he. London: Duncan and Maivolnn, 37 Paternoster Row. pion op cou Consistently with the views of those who stu 
Z *3 3 ENSON E, UL, Es 
: | 16th edition, price 5s. aa ee to aoe Clergy and to Heads { knaitaie z= oa beg "vied Street. 
The French Stage sn the French People. es sag .TT : 
Edited by Theodore — Esq. HE I OPU LA R. CA TA LOGU E of | ce Sixpence, 
2 vols. small 8vo. DRUGS, containing an Prine of all the New Disco- \f >. 
veries in Medicine, specifying their Properties, the Doses to HE ENGLISH JOURNA L, Part III. 
Ill, P Adults and Children of different Ages; forming a complete mo-/  - - containing the following Original Articles :— 
Joan of Are, the Maid of Orleans. dern Dispensatory, with a Selection of Prescriptions of establish- The Governor's Soirée. By J. Aldgate Pump; a Legend. By 
ed Efficacy. A List of Diseases, with the Modes of Treatment A. St. John Douglas Jerrold 


An Anecdote of the Times of A Walk inthe Jura. By Cy; 
the Cholera. By Mrs. Alaric Redding : 


an Historical Romance. 


By T'. J. Serle, Esq. 3 vols. (Medical and Dietetic), which ample experience has proved to 


be the most successful. 

































IV. ‘ By REECE and CO. t eae " ae The Hanging Guest; a Tale 
. . . . y fedical Hall, facing Old Bond Street. | The Paper Boy. y Mrs. S.C. Aunt Martha's “ Need Nots 
The Personal History of George IV. Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Hall The Poppy. By Edward Elton 
By the Rev. George Croly. and sold by Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. ! The Trialist. 
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